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With a Victor or Victor-Victrola you can enjoy the music 
of the most famous bands and orchestras without going a step 
away from home. 

You can make up a program to suit yourself, and hear in 
one afternoon or evening twelve of the world’s greatest musical 
organizations: 

{ Carmen Selection 
$5000 ) Freischutz Overture 
16959 / Marsovia Waltzes . 

\ Amina Serenade Pryor’s Band 
31831 Cavalleria Rusticana Prelude Vessella’s Italian Band 
31832 Sakuntala Overture Kryl’s Bohemian Band 
31676 Semiramide Overture Police Band of Mexico 
16958 { Second Chasseurs March Garde Republicaine Band of France 

Apache Dance Black Diamonds Band of London 

16479 (“De Guardia” Two-Step Royal Military Band of Madrid 
\ Dance “Luis Alonzo” Royal Military Band of Madrid 
70070 Dance of the Hours Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 
58021 Faust Ballet Music—Finale L’Orchestre Symphonique of Paris 
31779 Lohengrin Prelude La Scala Orchestra of Milan 

Hundreds of other band selections, and grand opera arias, sacred 
music, popular song hits—everything you wish. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play your 
favorite music and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


e | ity set 
Victor-Victrolas Victors 
$15 to $200 $10 to $100 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Are you one of those 
who have intended to 
but have not? 


INCE January, when the discovery of the new, 
vegetable cooking product was announced, many 
statements have been made regarding its remark- 
able superiority. 
Some women could not believe them—said it seemed 
impossible. But there were thousands of others who 
were so interested that they purchased a package of Crisco 
and tried it. 


These women now know that it des give a finer, richer 
cake than does butter; that Crisco pastry zs tenderer and 
more easily digested; that their fried foods ave the best 
they ever have eaten. 

This announcement is addressed especially to you who 
may not have given Crisco a chance to show what it 
will do. 

Try it for frying potatoes, making pie crust and making 
cake. 

These three experiments will show you what a wonder- 
ful thing Crisco is. 


Do not put it off any longer. Order your first package 
today. 


Tue Procrer & GAMBLE CO., Cincinnati. 
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At this writing, Monday 
morning, July 1, the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Balti- 
more is in an almost unprecedented condition 
of confusion. No nominations have yet been 
made, and none may be made for some time 
to come. This issue of ‘The Outlook, there- 
fore, must go to press without announcing the 
nominees. But the forces at work in the 
Convention ; the struggle between the Con- 
servative or Reactionary and the Radical or 
Progressive wings of the party; the prom- 
inence of such figures as Mr. Murphy, the 
silent ‘ boss ’”’ of ‘Tammany Hall, Mr. Roger 
Sullivan of Illinois, Mr. Thomas Taggart of 
Indiana, and Mr. Bryan, the only man of 
National prominence who has championed the 
Progressive cause on the floor of the Con- 
vention ; the public introduction of the names 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. August Bel- 
mont, Mr. Thomas Ryan; and the open 
attack by Mr. Bryan upon Tammany Hall 
and the insidious sources of its political 
power, have all combined to make the Balti- 
more Convention a dramatic if not an effective 
political assembly. In this issue of The 
Outlook we endeavor to give the material 
which will enable the reader to form a picture 
of the Convention itself and an intelligent 
interpretation of its results. ‘lwo members 
of the editorial staff of The Outlook have 
attended the Convention, and the results of 
their observation are embodied in some 
special staff correspondence and in comment 
in the two following paragraphs on the forces 
which are typified by Mr. Bryan and the 
Western Radicals, and those which are typi- 
fied by Mr. Parker and Tammany Hall. In 
spite of Mr. Bryan’s courageous fight, it is 
our deliberate judgment that Tammany Hall 
methods, as they exist in New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and other 
great centers of population where the Demo- 
cratic organizations or “‘ machines ” are repre- 
sentative of the “ bosses ” rather than of the 


The Baltimore 
Convention 


people, have the whip hand at Baltimore. In 
an editorial on another page we give our 
reasons for believing that the real Progress- 
ives of the country must logically vote 
against any candidate, however fine his per- 
sonality and however commendable his polit- 
ical principles, who is nominated and sup- 
ported by Tammany Hall methods. It is 


only by comparing the character and deeds 
of the Chicago and Baltimore Conventions in 
some such way as we have endeavored to do 
that a clear and unbiased understanding can 
be formed of the political crisis through which 
the country is now passing. 


The one figure which 
stands out in relief 
against the confused 
background of the proceedings in Baltimore 
is that of Mr. Bryan. ‘Three times he stood 
before the Convention. as the champion of 
Progressive principles and the enemy of the 
political bosses and the special interests. 
The first stand which Mr. Bryan made was 
against the selection of Judge Parker as 
temporary Chairman of the Convention. 
He opposed Judge Parker on the ground 
that he represented principles of reaction 
and that the Reactionaries intended to force 
him eupon the Convention “to open a Pro- 
gressive campaign with a paralyzing speech 
that will dishearten every man.” In _ his 
opposition to Judge Parker Mr. Bryan was 
hopelessly defeated. His second appeal to 
the Convention was in behalf of a resolution, 
reported in full by our staff correspondent, at- 
tacking Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas 
F. Ryan, and August Belmont. In this reso- 
lution he was partially defeated and wholly 
diverted from his main object. His third 
protest was made when the roll was being 
taken on the fourteenth ballot for the nomi- 
nation for President. He changed his vote 
from Mr. Clark to Mr. Wilson, but his ex- 
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ample was followed by few other delegates, 
and the immediate result of this protest 
upon the Convention was almost negligible. 
These three appearances of Mr. Bryan before 
the Convention marked him as its most 
prominent figure. They did not show 
him to be a Jeader with a substantial group 
of supporters in the Convention itself 
who would follow him upon the floor in 
any course which he mapped out ; they did, 
however, show him to be a courageous and 
sincere champion of popular rights and a 
sturdy foe of the forces of special privilege 
who could be relied upon to make his protest 
forcibly and dramatically against the domina- 
tion of his party by those forces. Whatever 
may be the ultimate influence of Mr. Bryan’s 
protests upon the action of the Democratic 
Convention, it can hardly be questioned that 
those protests will have a strong influence in 
the country. The delegates at Baltimore may 
have been little affected by his appeal. 
There is already evidence that the people at 
large are being considerably affected by them. 
For his course at Baltimore has convinced 
the country that he will not temporize with 
financial or political bosses. Indeed, he has 
publicly announced in a statement to the 
New York “ World ” that he is now opposed 
to Speaker Clark as a Presidential candidate 
because Mr. Clark is a temporizer or 
harmonizer. ‘ The leader and the harmoni- 
zer,” to quote Mr. Bryan’s words, “are two 
entirely different persons, and Mr. Clark 
chose to be the latter. There are times 
when the harmonizer is the most available 
candidate, but the situation is different just 
now.” 

Last week, in commenting 
upon Senator Root as tem- 
porary Chairman of the 
Republican Convention, we said that the 
tenor of his speech indicated the reason 
why the Progressives regard him as not in 
sympathy with the Progressive movement in 
this country. The Democratic Progressives 
at the Baltimore Convention opposed the 
election of Judge Alton B. Parker as tempo- 
rary Chairman of that Convention, and his 
keynote speech clearly indicates the grounds 
of their opposition. Aside from the some- 
what flamboyant language of his address, 
this speech makes it clear that he does not 
understand the great political issues about 
which public opinion in this country is slowly 
but surely crystallizing. By far the greater 


Judge Parker’s 
Keynote Speech 
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part of his address is devoted to denouncing 
the dangers of so-called ‘ Rooseveltism.”’ 
He begins by saying that the Chicago Con- 
vention is the climax of “ the most shameful! 
brawl of our political history.” The Demo- 
cratic candidates, however, are, he says, 
“ without exception, men of such lofty mien 
that we meet immune from the distemper 
which seized the Chicago Convention.” He 
foresees in ‘‘ Rooseveltism ” a threatened 
dictatorship for this country like that which 
President Diaz, he asserts, maintained in 
Mexico, and it is really amusing to find that 
it is impossible for him to discuss the tariff, 
the trusts, the high cost of living, the corrupt 
bosses, without bringing in Mr. Roosevelt by 
name as the author of practically all the 
political evils from which the country has 
suffered in the past or is likely to suffer from 
in the future. Mr. Root pointed with pride 
to the fact that the country owes practically 
all its prosperity to the Republican party. 
Judge Parker points with alarm to the fact 
that the one serious menace to the country is 
the existence of the Republican party. Here 
is his warning : 

Take the wings of the morning and seek in 
the uttermost parts of the earth and in no other 
spot shall you find such wide opportunity for 
man to develop the best that is in him. This 
fair and noble achievement, this matchless fab- 
ric, ill-guarded, neglected, profaned, and mu- 
tilated while in the custodianship of Republican 
officials, left open thus to attack of vandal 
Socialist and alien Anarchist, is menaced with 
destruction. If the threatened ruin comes, the 
happiness of the New World and the hope of 
the Old will forever fail and the great march of 
modern civilization and true progress will be 
forever stayed. 

The fact is that the great body of American 
citizens, irrespective of party, are getting 
tired of the type of statesmanship which is 
contented merely with either “ pointing with 
pride” or “viewing with alarm.” The 
average voter is very much less contented 
with rhetorical statements than he used to 
be. He attaches more importance to deeds 
and less to words than he formerly did. He 
is not going to vote the Republican ticket 
merely because the Republican platform as- 
serts that the Republican party “ believes in 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” He begins to ask what 
Messrs. Barnes, Penrose, and Guggenheim 
are actually doing to promote such govern- 
ment. He no longer has patience with such 
statements as that of Judge Parker that “all 
Democrats are Progressives.” He wants te 
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know which way Messrs. Murphy, Taggart, 
and Conners are progressing. We have al- 
ready expressed our genuine admiration for 
Mr. Root’s intellectual ability ; nevertheless, 
Senator Root and Judge Parker are tem- 
porary Chairmen in the most exact sense of 
the word. They might truthfully be called 
ephemeral Chairmen. The great mass of 
citizens, whether they formerly have been 
tagged as Republicans or as Democrats, 
are going to take their permanent political 
philosophy from other sources. 
2] 


Shall James Sherman 
be President ? 


The long deadlock 
at Baltimore empha- 
sizes the uncertainty 
of politics. Let us consider one not atall remote 
possibility. We do not refer to the fact that 
every Vice-President may be called upon to 
occupy the Presidential office through the 
death or disability of the President. Entirely 
apart from this, there is a real and serious 
danger that in 1913 Mr. Sherman may become, 
under the Constitution, President of the 
United States, without, we venture to say, 
the slightest wish of anybody in the United 
States that he should fill the office. We do 
not assert that this situation will arise ; but 
we do assert that it is not merely conceivably 


possible, but that there is a reasonable degree 


of probability of its happening. It is now 
expected that there will be three great party 
tickets in the field, besides the Prohibition, 
the Socialist, and other minor parties. The 
Constitution of the United States requires 
that, to be elected President, a candidate 
should have cast for him a majority (not a 
plurality) of the members of the Electoral 
College. Now, with a Progressive, a Repub- 
lican, and a Democratic candidate in the field, 
if each and every one of them carries some 
States, it is quite possible that no one of 
them would have an absolute majority—that 
is, more than half of the votes of the mem- 
bers of the Electoral College. What would 
happen in that case? In accordance with 
the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution 
the election would be thrown into the House 
of Representatives, but there each State would 
cast but one vote, as a State. It so happens at 
this time that the number of States repre- 
sented in the lower branch of Congress by a 
delegation the majority of whom are Republi- 
cans is exactly equal to the number of those 
States a majority of whose Representatives are 
Democrats. Even supposing that, for instance, 
the old-line Republicans were willing to join 
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hands with the Progressives, a majority (and 
here too a majority and not a plurality is re- 
quired) could not be obtained if the Democrats 
held firm. ‘There would be no election by the 
House of Representatives. What, we may ask 
again, would then ensue? In that case, under 
the ‘Twelfth Amendment, the Vice-President 
becomes President. Meanwhile, the Vice- 
President will probably be declared elected by 
the United States Senate, as provided under 
the Constitution and the Amendment. If 
there has been no election of the Vice-President 
by a majority of the Electoral College, as we 
are assuming to be the case, it will be the 
duty of the Senate to choose one out of the 
two candidates who stand highest before the 
Electoral College. As the Senate at present 
has a Republican majority, and might con- 
tinue to have one, even although there were 
several defections to the Progressive ranks 
from among the Republican Senators, it is 
not unlikely that the Senate would declare 
James S. Sherman Vice-President, and he 
would thereupon become President for the 
four years ending March 4, 1917. This 
statement of law and possibilities may, at 
first sight, seem somewhat complicated, but 
close examination will convince the reader 
that the contingency set forth is not at all 
improbable. The existence of such a possi- 
bility ought to be one more motive toward 
urging all Progressives to unite in the party 
which is not in the least partisan, is not at all 
bound by old traditions, and which represents 
the spirit and purposes of all truly Progressive 
voters whether they have been in the past 
Republicans or Democrats. 
2) 

If any evidence were needed that 
the United States as a Nation 
must take hold of the problems 
relating to the control of the Mississippi 
River, the story of the recent floods would 
dispel all possible doubt. ‘The Outlook has 
already referred to the extent of the disaster 
and the human suffering and loss involved. 
Entire counties were submerged, and the 
agent of the American Red Cross who visited 
the scene reported at one time that an un- 
broken sheet of water from two to twenty 
feet deep covered a territory forty miles wide 
and three hundred miles long parallel to the 
Mississippi. He pointed out also that out of 
the many scores of thousands of families who 
were in distress something like fifty thousand 
families were of the class who have slight 
credit at any time and must be tided over 
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until they can make crops. The American 
Red Cross has done thorough and wide- 
spread work of relief, but the popular response 
to its call for funds has been far below the 
usual generous American standard. It is 
thought that this may be due in part to the 
public excitement and grief over the Titanic 
disaster ; whatever may be the reason, money 
is still needed and will continue to be needed 
for months to provide food and shelter, to 
help these impoverished people to rebuild 
their houses and replant their crops, and to 
enable them to take up again their always 
difficult industrial problems with courage and 
hope of success. But actual relief is only 
one part of the problem. It is useless to 
attack the Mississippi with slender working 
equipment at a few scattered points. The 
river passes through many States, is of enor- 
mous size, is the most changeable and diffi- 
cult stream in the world to handle, and yet it 
must in some way be controlled. Only National 
action can do this, and such action should be 
taken only after procuring the most expert 
engineering advice in the world. At Panama 
our Government has carried out, quietly and 


without excitement, a stupendous work ; that — 


our Government is capable of dealing equally 
well with the Mississippi problem is beyond 
question. Mr. Roosevelt lately pointed out 
that, if it is necessary to build a fourteen-foot 
channel (which seems to be the right remedy), 
and if it should cost one hundred and sixty 
million dollars, this would be only sixty mill- 
ion dollars more than the State of New 
York is expending to enlarge its Erie Canal. 
Another remedy proposed is the creation of 
storage reservoirs in order to keep at a proper 
average the flow of water through the channel. 
‘This would have the additional advantage 
that the storage reservoir might supply water 
power for manufactories or irrigation. What- 
ever plan is decided upon should be author- 
ized by Congress at the first instant possible, 
and ample funds should be provided for the 
work. The whole country, as well as the 
people who reside along the borders of the 
Mississippi, has the interest at stake. 
\ 

The Pittsburgh newspapers 
have taken the extraordinary 
course of completely ignoring 
serious charges against three members of 
Mayor Magee’s Cabinet. Several months ago 
the Voters’ League of Pittsburgh—the body 
which was responsible for the making and the 
proving of the charges against the old Councils, 


Ignoring Evil 
in Pittsburgh 


6 July 


which resulted in so many of their member; 
going to jail or paying heavy fines for corru) 
practices in office—reached the conclusioi, 
from evidence it had gathered, that certain 
departments of Mayor Magee’s administr: 
tion were inefficiently and corruptly man- 
aged. ‘lhe League’s Executive Committee 
exhausted every effort to bring about changes 
in the three departments—Public Safety, 
Public Works, and Health—without public 
exposure. As far back as April 1 it called 
the attention of the Council (now composed 
of nine members under the new law) to the 
matter, and that body called the Mayor's 
attention to it, but nothing was done by him. 
Then the League recommended that manda- 
mus proceedings be instituted, suggesting 
practical methods. It was the hope of the 
League, through a simple legal procedure, 
to bring about changes in administrative offi- 
cers without the necessity of exposures and 
trials. The Council, however, disapproved 
of the various plans offered, and, by resolu- 
tions passed unanimously on April 30, called 
upon the League to file its charges. The 
charges were prepared, ready to be filed at 
the meeting of the Council, May 7, when 
certain business men and the Industrial Com- 
mission asked that such action be delayed in 
the hope of bringing about the changes without 
exposures and trials. As the League had from 
the first sought to get results in this manner, it 
readily consented to the delay. After two 
weeks no solution was offered that in the opin- 
ion of the Executive Committee guaranteed the 
necessary changes of conditions in the three 
departments. ‘The League’s charges were 
accordingly made to the Council and the 
trials demanded. Up to this point there was 
nothing very unusual, although the charges 
were serious and far-reaching ; but then hap- 
pened, or rather did not happen, that which 
has subjected the press of the city to well- 
merited rebuke. Irrespective of their political 
or factional affiliations, the papers of the city 
ignored the charges made by a responsible 
organization which had on more than one 
occasion ‘‘made good.” ‘To quote from the 
bulletin which it issued and of which it sent 
100,000 copies directly to the voters of the 
city so that they might know : 

The concurrent attitude of our papers would 
seem to indicate that they are acting together to 
suppress the charges and keep the public in igno- 
rance thereof. One of the evils of this course 
has been to make of this situation a matter of 


Nation-wide interest instead of a mere local 
question affecting our city administration. In 
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pursuance of their apparent policy, though it is 
alone to blame, a part of the press of the city is 
trying to place the onus of this National publicity 
on the Voters’ League. The charges filed were 
public documents. The local press failed to 
printthem. The outside press in consequence of 
this suppression published the same throughout 
the country with comments on the suppression. 
One goodatleastis accomplished by this attitude 
of the press. You can hereafter judge of the 
extent to which you can rely upon our papers. 
But the shame of this situation is the shame of 
our people. The press is supposed to represent 
the intelligence and moral tone of the people 
who support it. Does the press of this city 
represent the intelligence and moral tone of this 
community? If it does, then let the city depart- 
ments continue to be wastefully and inefficiently 
managed, unnecessarily burdening the taxpayer 
and hindering the business expansion of the 
community. If it does, then let the city be and 


remain wide open, with prostitution, gambling, 
the illegal selling of liquor, disregard of health, 
spreading of venereal diseases, and all the other 
horrors of a city given over to vice, flourishing, 
encouraged, and protected. 


The Council has arranged for a hearing of 
the charges with Judge Robert S. Frazer as 
presiding officer; and President A. Leo Weil, 
of the League, has declared that it is ready 
to produce a thousand witnesses to prove 
the charges, which involve not only gross and 
corrupt mismanagement, but the corrupt align- 
ment of the administration with those back 
of the social evils of the city. One of the 
interesting phases of the situation has been 
the successful appeal of the Voters’ League 
to the religious bodies of the city for support 
and co-operation. 
is) 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
who died at Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, last week, in his seventy-seventh year, 
was not a great, but was a very accomplished, 
painter. It will surprise many people who 
are familiar with his name and his work but 
not with his personality to know that he was 
a Dutchman of the most pronounced type— 
sturdy, vigorous, full of good humor. Laurens, 
as he was called in Dutch, was a poor boy, 
sent to a gymnasium by a mother who did 
not take his artistic ambitions seriously ; but 
the boy spent far more time in drawing than 
in study. He had already conceived the 
passion for Egyptian and Graeco-Roman 
archeology which was to influence his whole 
life. One of his drawings, made when he 
was fourteen years old. was accepted by the 
jury of a local exhibit and determined his 
career. He became a student at the Royal 
Academy in Antwerp, and later-worked in the 
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studio of Baron Leys. Leys. commenting on 
a picture which he found in his pupil's studio, 
said, ‘** That marble is cheese.”” Later ‘l'a- 
dema learned to paint marble that did not 
suggest cheese. On a visit to Ghent he was 
taken into the smoking-room of a club lined 
with white marble, and he was so deeply 
impressed by the tone and beauty of this 
decoration that it appears to have had 
marked influence on his future painting, in 
which marble was frequently used. He said 
that he counted among the most important 
influences of his life Leonardo da Vinci's 
“* How to Become a Painter,” and he attached 
great importance to Leonardo’s maxim, “ You 
must know it is only the eyes gained by 
knowledge that cafi see.’’ His first success 
was a semi-historical picture, ‘‘ The Education 
of the Children of Clotilda,” painted in 1861. 
The following year he received his first gold 
medal at Amsterdam. After a very active 
and industrious career on the Continent he 
went to England, married Miss Laura Epps, 
an English lady, made London his home, and 
began the most prosperous period of his 
life. One of the most popular pictures of 
this later period was “The Vintage,”’ which 
has been reproduced and has made its way 
to all parts of the English-speaking world. 
Other well-known pictures. of this period are 
*“On the Steps of the Capitol,” “ Sappho,” 
“The Way to the Temple,” and “ An Earthly 
Paradise.’’ He became very fond of London, 
declaring that a painter could obtain in that 
city everything he needed in the way of 
models. Almost all his paintings told stories ; 
his work was literary in this sense. It was 
notable also for execution and for comm nd 
of brilliant color. It was in no sense great, 
but it had human interest, and it was beauti- 
fully done. 
fe) 

Those wicked Americans who 
have been despoiling Europe of 
works of art by purchasing 
them from their owners or from dealers will 
be consoled by reading the report of a speech 
by Mr. Balfour at the annual dinner of the 
Royal Academy in London. A great deal 
of nonsense has been written on this subject, 
and Mr. Balfour has brought his rare intel- 
ligence to bear upon it and has cleared the air. 
Of course all the pictures by representative 
Continental artists which enrich the galleries 
and private houses of England have been pur- 
chased at some time or other, and some, 
undoubtedly, have been purchased by wealth 
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gotten by means which would not bear the 
application of the principles of the twentieth 
century. But no one has ever thought of 
questioning the right of the owners of these pic- 
tures to their possession, and a host of Ameri- 
cans have enjoyed the opportunity of studying 
them. When an American purchaser enters 
the field, however, and brings home a Rem- 
brandt, a Velasquez, or a ‘Turner, there is a 
great outcry in certain quarters against the 
invasion of the world of art by the Western 
barbarians. Mr. Balfour says very frankly 
that the English have no grounds for com- 
plaint against America for doing to them 
what they did, in their turn, when they were 
the great purchaser to Italy, to Holland, to 
France, and to Germany and the pictures 
now in England were taken from those 
countries for precisely the same reason: 
the English commanded the larger sum of 
money, and they were able, therefore, to 
purchase the treasures. What is going on in 
the world of picture-buying, Mr. Balfour said, 
is perfectly simple. ‘The great works of art 
are limited in number ; they are sold, usually, 
to the highest purchaser. ‘The State con- 
tributes to the National Gallery for the pur- 
chase of works of art $25,000 a year, an 
amount which might not have been inade- 
quate forty or fifty years ago, but which is 
now ludicrously inadequate. Not only have 
the prices of great works of art steadily gone 
up, but they are likely to go still higher as 
one country bids against another, one city 
against another, and individuals against one 
another. For, while the works of art of the 
highest rank cannot be increased, the number 
of those who appreciate and value them 
steadily increases, until every part of the known 
world is now eager to possess some repre- 
sentative work from great masters. Mr. 
Balfour, like the Prime Minister, is opposed 
to the drastic legislation adopted in Italy to 
prevent the exodus of works of national 
importance. In many cases, as he pointed 
out, it is impossible for the owners of great 
works to preserve them. An Englisnman’s 
great-grandmother may have been painted by 
one of the great English portrait painters at 
a cost not exceeding $500 or $1,000—per- 
haps not as much. ‘To-day the dealer stands 
ready to give him $100,000 for the portrait. 
And it happens in many cases that a man’s 
means are so limited that he can no longer 
regard the picture as the portrait of an ances- 
tor, but rather as a great property which he 
cannot afford to keep because it is the 
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equivalent of an income of $4,000 or $5,000 
ayear. And the difficulty for the Englishm:n 


is greatly increased by the very heavy dea:h 
duties which are laid upon inherited estate. 


Sir Sidney Lee, the editor of 
that admirable work “ ‘The 
Dictionary of National Bivg- 
raphy,” contributed to a recent supplementary 
volume an appraisément of King Edward VII 
which has awakened a good deal of contro- 
versy in England. Sir Sidney, who is a 
well-known Shakespearean scholar, has paid 
the late King the compliment of dealing with 
him sincerely and frankly ; and, however his 
interpretation may need correction at points, 
it brings out two elements in the life of King 
Edward which are illuminating. Queen Vic- 
toria, who was in many ways a woman of 
great good sense and the strictest moral 
integrity, imposed upon her eldest son a very 
rigid and unfortunate education, guided, no 
doubt, by the views of Prince Albert, who, 
although an accomplished and high-minded 
man, had a good deal of the narrowness of 
the German theorist of that time. ‘The young 
prince who was to become King Edward in 
the future was a great disappointment to 
his father. At the universities he was not 
studious, books bored him ; and, although he 
made good progress in the languages, he did 
not learn rapidly nor with any enthusiasm in 
other fields. His reading had been too 
rigidly supervised. He was allowed a large 
share of history, but it was for the most part 
history of bare fact. Fiction was kept out 
of his hands, and even Walter Scott was for- 
bidden him. Reading is very largely a habit 
acquired in youth; and the young prince did 
not acquire it. When he became older, and by 
reason of his father’s death might have been 
of great assistance to the Queen, she resolutely 
cut him off from any share in or any knowl- 
edge of the functions of government. She 
made him her representative on purely formal 
and ceremonial occasions, but he was kept 
under rigid tutelage in all other matters in 
which he ought to have been instructed ; and 
it was not until he was fifty-five years of age 
that he was allowed access to Cabinet secrets. 
Mr. Gladstone, between whom and the future 
King there existed a warm friendship, tried 
in vain to persuade the Queen to bring out 
in the Prince of Wales that fine sense of 
responsibility which he later showed when he 
became King. He was not a man of wide 
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reading, he had very little interest in books, 
but he had a remarkable power of getting 
information through talk. He was a capital 
letter-writer and a charming companion. 
Sir Sidney Lee thinks that the value of his 
work as a diplomatist has been overesti- 
mated, and that the credit for the new posi- 
tion which he made for England among the 
other Powers must be shared with several 
English statesmen. This is undoubtedly 
true. The King was not a man of original 
mind; but he was a man of extraordinary 
tact, courtesy, and good feeling. He very 
happily embodied, in France especially, the 
spirit of the English people. He was trusted 
and respected by those with whom he con- 
ducted diplomatic negotiations ; and he suc- 
ceeded rather by his natural good sense, his 
frankness, and his charm of manner than by 
any great power of intelligence. ‘These are 
qualities which made him an almost ideal 
constitutional King; he held his difficult 


position with great skill and probably with 
great comfort until near the end of his life, 
when the collision between the two houses of 
Parliament made him apprehensive and the 
refusal of the leaders of the parties to accept 
his counsel caused him much anxiety. Sir 
Sidney puts his judgment of the King in a 


few words: 


A man of the world, he lacked the intellectual 
equipment of a thinker, and showed on occa- 
sion an unwillingness to exert his mental pow- 
ers. He was no reader of books. He could 
not concentrate his mind on them. Yet he was 
always eager for information, and he gathered 
orally very varied stores of knowledge. A rare 
aptitude for rapidly assimilating the outlines of 
atopic enabled him to hold his own in brief 
talk with experts in every subject. He did not 
sustain a conversation with much power or 
brilliance, but his grace and charm of manner 
atoned for any deficiency of matter. 


Although the Russian peo- 
» ple have lived for many 

years under a system of 
bureaucratic administration which discour- 
ages social initiative and restricts or wholly 
prevents public activity, they have retained, 
and still exhibit, a surprising capacity for 
co-operative organization and effective public 
work in all the fields in which they are free 
from official guardianship and control. A 
striking illustration of this is to be found in 
the so-called “* flower day ’’ movement, which 
has recently become national in its scope, 
and which, in substance, is a popular attempt 
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to better social conditions by removing avoid- 
able causes of suffering. A little more than 
a year ago the National Anti-luberculosis 
League of St. Petersburg made an attempt 
to eniist popular sympathy and obtain finan- 
cial support by adopting a white flower as its 
insignia, and calling for volunteers to sell 
white flowers to the public in the streets of 
twenty-five or thirty Russian cities an] towns 
on a certain designated day. ‘The response 
to the appeal was not only general but enthusi- 
astic. ‘Thousands of young men and women 
from the universities and higher technical 
schools offered their services as flower-sellers ; 
the flowers were bought eagerly and worn con- 


‘ spicuously by all classes of the population; and 


the experiment was so successful that the 
League was encouraged to repeat it this year 
on a somewhat larger scale. On the 3d of 
May—* White Flower Day ”—1912, four 
thousand volunteers, mostly students, wearing 
the badge of the Anti-Tuberculosis League 
and carrying sealed collection boxes, took the 
field in St. Petersburg, with a supply of 
1,500,000 white flowers, and began a thor- 
oughly organized flower-selling campaign in 
all parts of the city. Decorated flower booths 
were opened in front of the Gostinnoi Dvor, 
or Great Bazaar; young women in auto- 
mobiles and children in pony carriages sold 
daisies and camomiles (Anthemis nobilis) up 
and down the Nevsky Prospect; printed 
placards appealing to the public for support 
were hung up in hundreds of newspaper 
kiosks, street cars, and shops; free public 
lectures on tuberculosis were given in half a 
dozen different halls; and in one of the 
assembly rooms of the People’s House of 
Nicholas II the League threw open to the 
public a carefully prepared tuberculosis ex- 
hibit, with pictures, figures, diagrams, and 
pathological information adapted to the com- 
prehension of the common people. ‘The 
appeal of the flower-sellers elicited every- 
where a generous and sympathetic response. 
The wealthy and well-to-do classes gave gold 
and hundred-ruble notes ; peasants and fac- 
tory operatives bought daisies with hard- 
earned silver coins ; and even the very poor 
filled the boxes of the collectors with copper 
kopecks. Scores of peasants, who had noth- 
ing else that they could give, dropped into 
the boxes the silver crosses that they had 
worn around their necks from the day of 
their christening. In many cases contribu- 
tions took the form of postage stamps, inter- 
nal revenue stamps, keepsake coins and 
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medals, and in one of the boxes was found a 
writ of execution for the sum of twenty-five 
rubles! The amount realized from the 
White Flower Day sale at St. Petersburg 
was 105,342 rubles. ‘This, however, was a 
comparatively small part of the nation’s con- 
tribution to the treasury of the Anti-luber- 
culosis League. On various days in the 
month of May there were white flower sales 
in more than fifty Russian cities and towns, 
from Archangel, on the Arctic Ocean, to 
Sebastopol, in the Crimea, and from Wilna, in 
Poland, to Chita, in eastern Siberia. More 
than three million white flowers were sent to 
the provinces from St. Petersburg alone. 
Probably not less than fifty thousand flower- 
venders were engaged in the work, and the 
proceeds of the sales already amount, in the 
aggregate, to mere than half a million rubles 
($230,000), with fifteen or twenty towns yet 
to be heard from. 


As a result largely of the 
public interest excited by the 
white flower campaign of last 
year, the Anti-luberculosis League has 
greatly increased its membership as well as 
the scope of its educational work. It now 
includes fourteen auxiliary societies, with 
branches in eighty-seven cities and towns, 
and it has distributed this year fifty thousand 
anti-tuberculosis brochures and more than 
three hundred thousand leaflets. It has also 
organized in many places tuberculosis exhibits 
or popular lecture courses with lantern illustra- 
tions, and has made hundreds of thousands 
of the Russian people acquainted with the 
nature and causes of the disease and the best 
means of avoiding or combating it. Since the 
middle of last February there have been six 
‘flower days ”’ in Russia, each of them devoted 
to a particular kind of benevolent work. 
Among the most noteworthy of them were 
the Head of Rye Day, for the relief of the 
sufferers from famine in eastern Russia and 
Siberia; the Rose Day, organized by the 
Society for the Care of Homeless Children ; 
the Violet Day, supported by the Society for 
the Reduction of Infant Mortality; and the 
Forget-me-not Day, planned and managed 
by the Russian Anti-Cancer Society. The 
number of flowers provided for these various 
“days ”’ must have exceeded twenty millions. 
In the capital two thousand volunteers sold 
flowers on Rose Day, two thousand on Violet 
Day, three thousand on Forget-me-not Day, 
four thousand on Head of Rye Day, and 
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four thousand on White Flower Day. In the 
university towns most of these voluntecr 
flower-sellers were students—representativcs 
of the very class that is regarded by the 
Government as most insubordinate, untrust- 
worthy, and dangerous. It is only fair to say 
that the attitude of the Government toward 
the various floral campaigns, if not particular'y 
sympathetic, was at least tolerant. In St. 
Petersburg the flower-sellers were excluded 
from most of the ministries and departments, 
but they were permitted to make sales at thie 
outer doors, and their work had the sympathy 
or active support of many ladies in official or 
Court circles, including even the wife of the 
Prime Minister. In the provinces, however, 
there was more suspicion or hostility, based 
on the fact that the promoters of the flower 
movement, as well as a large number of the 
flower-sellers, were Liberals. A few provincial 
governors went so far as to prohibit altogether 
the selling of flowers on flower days, for the 
alleged reason that the whole flower move- 
ment was a political scheme—an attempt of 
the Constitutional and Social Democrats to 
gain popular sympathy and support on the 
eve of a Parliamentary election. ‘The par- 
ticipation of Madame Kokovtsef, wife of the 
Premier, in the white flower movement in 
St. Petersburg, and the simultaneous prohibi- 
tion of white flower campaigns in a number 
of the provinces, furnish a curious illustration 
of the way in which Russia is governed. A 
public movement that is not only tolerated 
but encouraged by the Prime Minister in 
the capital is forbidden altogether or regu- 
lated to death in Ekaterinburg, Kishinef, 
and Tambof. In Riazan Bishop Dmitri 
denounced the white flower movement as a 
** Masonic scheme,” and in Moscow the P’re- 
fect refused to allow the simultaneous deliy- 
ery of thirty-six anti-tuberculosis lectures, on 
the ground that he had not police inspectors 
enough to attend the lectures and prevent 
the expression of revolutionary ideas by the 
lecturers. ‘There is little doubt, however, that 
if he had found it necessary to make thirty- 
six simultaneous searches or arrests, his force 
of police officers would have been quite large 
enough to do the work. 

Six years ago all Germany 
was laughing at an exploit 
which brought out the Ger- 
man deference to the army in a humorous way. 
A middle-aged cobbler named Voigt, who had 
spent twenty-seven years in prison and was 
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then working for about $2.50 a week and who 
had been saving his money, had at last be- 
come the owner of a very much worn second- 
hand uniform of a captain of the First Foot 
Guards, the overcoat of an officer, and an 
officer’s fatigue cap. He left his boarding- 
house, went into a park, where he changed 
his clothing, and set out by railway to the 
little village of Koepenick, which had been 
taking life sleepily for many decades. He had 
the manners of an old veteran of the rough 
type, and he was familiar with the provision 
of the law that an officer has the right to 
requisition any body of men not under com- 
mand of a commissioned officer and not on 
special duty. On leaving the station he met 
a squad of soldiers led by a sergeant, and at 
once took them in hand, sending back the 
sergeant to report his act. There were ten 
in this hastily organized army ; they were led 
to a livery stable, where two carriages were 
requisitioned, and the procession drove to the 
Rathaus, where two soldiers were placed on 
guard in each carriage and the others as sen- 
tries around the City Hall. ‘Then the cap- 
tain, accompanied by two soldiers, stormed 
into the Rathaus and found his way to the 
burgomaster, who happened to be asleep at 
his post. This gentleman was awakened to 
find himself under arrest, with orders to re- 
port in Berlin. When he asked the nature 
of his crime, the officer in command bellowed 
athim. The invasion was then carried into 
the office of the municipal treasurer, who was 
also taken prisoner and commanded to turn 
over his books and papers. When he asked 
for the reason, he received the disconcerting 
answer, ‘The Emperor does not give rea- 
sons."” He was then promptly removed by 
two soldiers. The cobbler turned captain 
was equal to his opportunities. He opened 
the safe, transferred the money to his pocket, 
descended into the street, where a crowd was 
gathering, sent the remainder of his men to 
the station and thence to their barracks, pre- 
sented each man with a mark, got on a train, 
and disappeared. He was subsequently 
arrested, sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment, came to this country two years ago by 
way of Montreal, and began to sell postal 
cards illustrating his adventure, and offered 
to describe it on a lecture platform. He was 
deported by the police. But he is a chronic 
joker ; and recently he succeeded in spread- 
ing the report of his death in London. ‘The 
news was sent all over Europe; mean- 


while Voigt was enjoying himself reading 
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the comments on his adventurous career. 
His first exploit, while it amused Germany, 
called attention to the unreasoning awe in 
which the army is held, and did a good deal 
to dispel an illusion of superiority which has 
been enjoyed by the German army for many 
decades. Nothing now remains for Voigt 
except to become the editor of a comic news- 
paper or a star on the miscellaneous lecture 
platform. 

The recent elections in Japan 
for members of the lower house 
of Parliament resulted in a 
victory for the Seiyukai, or Unionist party, 
which gained six additional seats and increased 
its majority from forty-two to forty-eight. 
Since its organization by Prince Ito, in 1900, 
the Seiyukai has steadily grown in Parlia- 
mentary strength. In the twenty-fourth ses- 
sion it had only 180 seats; but under the 
leadership of Marquis Saionji, the present 
Premier, it has made large gains, and now 
has 214 representatives, while the Popular 
party, which stands next in strength, has only 
ninety-three. Heavy and in some respects 
inequitable taxation has recently caused a 
good deal of popular dissatisfaction in Japan, 
but the result of this election seems to indi- 
cate that the Government and the dominant 
political party still retain public confidence, and 
that their promise to readjust and lighten as far 
as possible the burden of taxation is generally 
trusted. The newly elected representatives 
come from all classes of the population, from 
landed proprietors and mine-owners to print- 
ers and weavers, and include 49 lawyers, 43 
bankers, 42 farmers, 29 journalists, and 27 
merchants. A noteworthy feature of recent elec- 
tions in Japan is the apparent decline of public 
interest inthem. At the seventh general elec- 
tion, in 1898, the number of duly qualified 
voters who did not vote was 207,000. The 
non-voters have grown steadily in successive 
Parliamentary elections until they now exceed 
265,000, or about fifteen per cent of the total 
electorate. In other words, 265,000 out of 
1,768,000 qualified voters, or about 4,000 in 
every constituency, stay away from the polls. 
In Japan, as in other civilized countries that 
have parliamentary institutions, there is 
always more or less political corruption ; but 
bribery and vote-buying cannot fairly be 
described as common or general. Four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven cases of violation of 
the Corrupt Practices Law, in which 3,483 
persons are involved, have thus far been 
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reported to the Department of Justice ; but 
this would make only one-fifth of one per 
cent of the total vote cast, and many of the 
accused are charged with nothing worse than 
yielding to improper influences by accepting 
free dinners, free theater tickets, or other 
material inducements of a similar kind. The 
election laws of Japan are fairly strict, and 
persons found guilty of buying or selling 
votes may be fined, deprived of the fran- 
chise, or imprisoned for a term not to exceed 
one year. 
; 

Almost every one has 
heard of the George 
Junior Republic at 
l'reeville, New York, but few people realize 
that the Republic idea has spread from a 
single community at Freeville to six States 
of the Union and one foreign country. In 
Pennsylvania there are two Junior Republics ; 
one, the William T. Carter Junior Republic, 
at Redington, and the othei, the George 
Junior Republic of Western Pennsylvania, at 
Grove City. Connecticut has a George 
Junior Republic at Litchfield. Another, 
known as the National Junior Republic, is 
situated at Annapolis Junction, Maryland. 
California has a Junior Republic at Chino, 
in the southern part of the State. Last year 
the George Junior Republic of New Jersey 
was established at Flemington Junction, and 
last March the Strawbridge George Junior 
Republic was founded at Moorestown, in the 
same State. A similar community has re- 
cently been established in Dorchestershire, 
England. ‘This community will probably be 
known as the Junior Kingdom. Another may 
be founded in France. ‘The recently incorpo- 
rated National Association of Junior Repub- 
lics, of which Mr. William R. George him- 
self is the National Director, has just opened 
headquarters in the Tribune Building, New 
York City, which are in charge of Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, the Secretary. Aside from 
the Republics already established, groups of 
interested persons are taking preliminary 
steps looking to the starting of Junior Re- 
publics in the following States: Vermont, 
Montana, Oregon, Arkansas, and Florida. 
It is the purpose of the National Association 
to serve as a clearing-house and bureau of 
information and advice for all existing Repub- 
lics, Republic workers, and whoever may 
be interested; to train prospective citizens 
and workers in a training-school which is to 
be established for the purpose on a farm 
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adjoining the Freeville Republic, which trai:.- 
ing-school will be under the supervision «{ 
Mr. George himself ; and eventually to esta') 
lish at least one such community in every 
State of the Union, as well as in every coun- 
try where the Government is_ sufficiently 
democratic to warrant the initiating of a 
miniature democracy for the training of boys 
and girls in citizenship. It is generally sup. 
posed that the Junior Republics are sclf- 
governing reformatories to which poor and 
delinquent boys and girls only are admitted. 
While this was originally the case, it is no 
longer true. Junior Republics to-day admit 
to their citizenship all boys and all girls of 
whatever class in the community or of what- 
ever degree of goodness or badness. As 
Mr. George himself says, all boys and girls 
are admissible, ‘“‘ whether rich or poor, black 
or white, very, very good or very, very bad, 
so long as they are very, very something.” 
There are boys at the Freeville Republic who 
come from homes of the most abject poverty 
and who have no homes at all, and there 
are others who come from multi-millionaire 
homes. All alike must support themselves, 
and are free and equal citizens, managing 
their own internal affairs without dictation 
from adults. 


._. The search for the power of re- 
Postponing neniliaes viet aieil $t eet 
Old Age "ewing youth and postponing age 


no longer concerns itself with 
fountains, but with antitoxins.- It was re- 
ported several years ago that Professor 
Metchnikoff, the eminent Russian chemist, 
had discovered an antitoxin which would 
destroy the germs of old age. It is now 
announced that he has discovered a new 
microbe which he calls the glycobacter. He 
declares that the glycobacter, which is found 
in the intestines of the dog, will not prevent 
men and women from growing older or from 
dying, but may reduce greatly the infirmities 
and discomforts which sometimes accom- 
pany and overshadow old age. There is 4 
saying that a man is as old as his arteries; 
and the hardening of the arteries is one of 
the causes of senility. A man may be young 
at eighty, or old at forty. The diseases of 
old age are largely due to poisons lodged in 
the lower intestine, and result from noxious 
germs introduced into the system and_pro- 
ducing putrefaction. Professor Metchnikoff 
is quoted in a despatch to the New York 
“Sun” as saying that these germs are 
unnatural, and are not found in babies 
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nursed by their mothers. He thinks, how- 
ever, that the opinion that animal diet espe- 
cially favors their production cannot be 
sustained. ‘lhe horse, which is a vegetarian, 
produces these poisons in great quantities. 
It is also stated that Professor Metchnikoff 
has found a sugar-making microbe. ‘These 
discoveries, of course, find skeptics. among 
the physicians. ‘That the causes of physical 
old age are receiving special attention 
awakens the hope that, without prolonging 
lite, discoveries may be made which will pro- 
long the working years and relieve physical 
age of some of its possible ills. 


3) 
At Williams College the 
Commencement |. “ee fC 
Sates specia ature of Com- 


mencement was the presen- 
iation of the stately new assembly building, 
Grace Hall, by Mr. Alfred C. Chapin, in 
memory of his wife. The building is in the 
Georgian Academic style, and its general 
structure and detail place it among the finest 
college buildings in the country. Mr. Chapin 
presented the keys to President Garfield, and 
the building was received on behalf of the 
trustees by Mr. Mabie. Honorary degrees 
were conferred, among others, on President- 
elect Alexander Meiklejohn, of Amherst 
College; Associate Justice Holmes, of the 
United States Supreme Court; Major 
Higginson, of Boston ; and Mr. Owen Wister. 
President Garfield, who came from the infir- 
mary, where he had passed through an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, presided and received 
a tumultuous welcome. At Amherst hon- 
orary doctorates were given to Senator Lodge 
and the Bishop of Western Massachusetts, 
Thomas F. Davies, son of the late Bishop 
Davies, of Michigan. From the University 
of Vermont Governor Foss, of Massachu- 
setts, a native of Vermont, received the 
“ee of Doctor of Laws; and Professor 
Perry, of Harvard, who gave the 
imencement address, that of Doctor of 
1anities. Among the large gifts of the 
the value of Harvard’s share is nearly 
teen hundred thousand dollars. A _ bit 
of college statistics first reported this year, 
we believe, is the earnings of some college 
graduates. The decennial record of the 
Princeton graduates of 1901 shows that their 
average annual income has steadily advarccd 
till at present it is nearly four thousand 
dollars. The lawyers lead, with an average of 
almost five thousand dollars, and business men 
with only about three hundred dollars less. 





THE BALTIMORE CONVEN- 
TION 


In the Chicago Convention the issue be- 
tween the Politicians and the People was 
clearly joined. By what friends and foes 
alike called ** steam roller’? methods the repre- 
sentatives of the Politicians controlled, and 
the representatives of the People withdrew to 
organize a new party for the defense of the 
People’s rule. 

In the Baltimore Convention this issue 
was not so clearly joined; partly because 
Mr. Murphy is a more furtive political man- 
ager than Mr. Barnes; partly because in 
Chicago the representatives of the People 
were uncompromising in their hostility to the 
rule of the Politicians. 

In Chicago the result was two Conven- 
tions, one committed to the rule of the Poli- 
ticians, the other to the rule of the People. 
The battle there was fought out by uncom- 
promising adherents of each method of gov- 
ernment. In Baltimore, after the victory of 
the Politicians in the election of Mr. Alton B. 
Parker as temporary Chairman, the delegates 
heard from the country ; to the voice of the 
country Mr. Bryan gave public expression in 
his now famous resolution against any privi- 
lege-hunting or privilege-seeking class ; and, 
with the voices of the country ring ing in their 
ears, the representatives of that class found it 
prudent to accept the resolution. But no 
one supposes that the action of the Murphy- 
Taggart-Sullivan combination, engineered and 
led by the ‘Tammany chief, in voting for that 
resolution, or in any other vote they cast, 
indicates any change in their essential spirit 
or ultimate purpose. ‘They are skillful helms- 
men; and they changed for a moment the 
helm, not to go in the direction in which 
the popular wave was going, but to ride over 
it in safety. 

Tammany Hall is the best organized and 
most ably and unscrupulously conducted 
combination of corrupt politicians and special 
interests in the country. From its early 
days, under the leadership of Aaron Burr, to 
the present day, under the leadership of Mr. 
Murphy, its history is almost, if not entirely, 
free from any suspicion of patriotic devotion 
or unselfish public service. In 1888 Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Goodnow wrote, and Mr. 
James Bryce incorporated in ‘“’The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” a description of the 
Tweed Ring in New York City—another 
name for Tammany Hall in that disgraceful 
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epoch in the city’s history. From Professor 
Goodnow’s chapter we quote the following 
brief description of the character and meth- 
ods of Tammany Hall : 

Tammany Hall was originally a meeting of 

all Democrats; but the general meeting was as 
early as 1822 replaced by a representative gen- 
eral committee whose members were elected in 
“primaries.” Partly through fraudulent prac- 
tices in the primaries and partly because of the 
growing disinclination of respectable Democrats 
to attend them, the actual voting Democratic 
population of the city soon lost all control over 
the General Committee ; the organization of this 
Committee fell completely into the hands of the 
chairman of a sub-committee on organization, 
who became what is known as the “boss ” of 
the Hall, and who as boss of the Hall controlled 
the Democratic party in the city. The dele- 
gates of the party convention at which the can- 
didates of the party were nominated, though 
formally chosen in meetings open to all Demo- 
crats, were actually designated by the members of 
the Tammany organization. Popular in appear- 
ance, Tammany Hall was actually a despotic 
instrument of the local bosses—a well-organized 
hierarchy of politicians and place-holders. 
How undemocratic this Democratic Hall 
was Mr. James Ford Rhodes, in his history of 
the United States, tells his readers in a single 
significant sentence : 

When Grant was reinaugurated, New York 

City was under as despotic a rule as Paris: one 
despot was Emperor Napoleon III, the other 
was Boss Tweed. 
That was over forty years ago. Has Tam- 
many Hall been reformed since? We turn to 
the Encyclopzedia Britannica to ascertain, and 
this is what that scholarly and unprejudiced 
storehouse of information tells us : 


The grosser forms of corruption that pre- 
vailed under Tweed did not, as a rule, prevail in 
later years. Instead, the money raised by and 
for the Hall and its leaders has come from the 
blackmailing of corporations, which find it 
easier to buy peace than to fight for their rights ; 
from corporations which derive concessions 
from the city, or which do not wish to be 
interfered with in encroachments on public 
rights; from liquor dealers, whose licenses are 
more or less at the mercy of an unscrupulous 
party in power; from other dealers, especially in 
the poorer parts of the city, whose business can 
be hampered by the police ; from office-holders 
and candidates for office: and, lastly, indirectly 
through corrupt police officials, from the crim- 
inal classes and gambling establishments in re- 
turn for non-intervention on the part of the 
police. ... It should be remembered, too, that 
the Hall is not subject to divided counsels, but is 
ruled by one man, a “boss ” who has risen to 
his position by sheer force of ability, and in 
whose hands rest the finances of the Hall, for 
which he is accountable to no one. 


This is the undemocratic organization 
which has generally ruled New York City; 
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which for the last two years has dominated, 
though it has not absolutely controlled, New 
York State; and which is now bent on get- 
ting control of the Nation. ‘lo this undemo- 
cratic organization Governor Wilson and his 
adherents have shown throughout the Con- 
vention an uncompromising and unyielding 
hostility. ‘To that hostility Mr. Bryan has 
given courageous expression. If democracy 
means a political organization, and if the tri- 
umph of that political organization is the one 
thing which Democrats desire, Mr. Bryan and 
Governor Wilson have been impolitic. If it 
means the Rule of the People, they deserve 
the praise of all true Progressives for the 
courage they have exhibited. 

History has demonstrated that Tammany 
can never be judged by the candidates it 
nominates. In the worst days of the Tweed 
Ring it nominated and elected, first as Mayor, 
then as Governor, John T. Hoffman, a citi- 
zen whose personal honesty was above 
reproach. But it secured his election * by the 
grossest,and most extensive frauds ever per- 
petrated in the city.””. If any voted for him 
in the expectation that his personal honesty 
would insure an honest administration in 
either city or State, they were doomed to 
grievous disappointment. Mr. Bryan was 
entirely justified by history in his challenge to 
the Convention : 

* Speaking for myself,and for any of the 
delegation who may decide to join me, 1 with- 
hold my vote from Mr. Clark as long as New 
York's vote is recorded for him. And the 
position that I take in regard to New York / 
will take in regard to any other candidate whose 
name is now or may be before the Convention.” 

This resolve is as wise for the voter in 
November as it was for Mr. Bryan in June. 
If the Democratic Convention had at the 
outset repudiated ‘Tammany and its allies. 
if it had elected a Progressive leader for its 
temporary Chairman, if its Progressive mem 
bers had united on one candidate and refused 
all temporizing with any other, if, in brief. 
they had been able to convert an old-fashioned 
Politicians’ Convention into a true People’s 
Convention, those Liberals who put political 
principle above party organization and per- 
sonal friendship might have welcomed its 


nominee and given to him their support. 
But the course of the Convention makes it 
clear that it was not so dominated by any 
coherent party devoted to the Rule of the 
If it was not controlled by Tam- 
power to 


People. 
many, it 


had not the shake 
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off the manacles of Tammany. Mr. Bryan 
was right in announcing that he would 
vote for no one who had Tammany’s support 
in the Convention. The independent voter 
will be equally right if he refuses to vote for 
any one who has Tammany’s support in the 
Convention. The time is opportune for 
getting rid of the rule of corrupt politicians 
working in partnership with special interests. 
We shall not do this effectually and successfully 
by working in co-operation with Tammany, 
or by supporting any candidate nominated 
with Tammany’s consent and supported by 
‘Yammany’s influence. ‘Tammany was quite 
ready to vote for a Progressive platform, and 
even proposed that Mr. Bryan should draft 
it; for a party is not made by its platform. 
It was quite ready to transfer its vote from 
Mr. Harmon to Mr. Clark; for a party is 
not made by its candidate. The party is 
made by the forces which nominate the can- 
didate and carry the platform into effect. 
Whoever is nominated at Baltimore, and 
whatever the platform adopted, we may be 
sure, after the events of the past week, that 
those forces will not be united in a high 
resolve to banish from the Republic the cor- 
rupt influences which the representatives of 
true democracy were powerless to banish 
from the Convention. 


'S2) 
THE CUSTOM OF THE 
COUNTRY 


Thousands of Americans are going abroad 
this summer. So much has been said about 
the lower cost of living on the other side of 
the ocean that many people will start with a 
scanty outfit and with ideas of expense, and 
especially of tipping those who wait on them 
in hotels, railway stations, landing-stages, and 
on steamships, which will cause a ripple of 
disappointment to follow them through Eu- 
rope. The porter who received a penny from 
an American woman for whom he had found 
a place on a train and had lifted her small 
luggage on to the rack, did not look happy 
as he turned to go out of the compartment, 
and doubtless felt that too much had been 
said about American recklessness in spending 
money. An American woman, conducting 
a party of five or six girls on their first trip 
abroad, was overheard saying to them at 
their last breakfast on board the steamer : 
‘Leave the feeing entirely to me. I shall 
give our steward a dollar for the party.” 

The feeing system may be pernicious, and, 


like other hoary abuses, deserve to be torn up 
by the roots when the time comes. Meanwhile 
it is an ancient and universal system abroad, 
it had an honorable origin, and it is to be 
taken into account as a normal and regular 
expense. Many Americans make themselves 
unhappy by ineffectually fighting it; they 
regard it as a form of extortion, and feel 
that they have been imposed upon when they 
hand a waiter a mark ora sixpence. The 
experienced traveler recognizes the custom, 
adds a reasonable amount to his estimated 
budget of expense, and loses neither his time 
nor his temper; he counts it a fixed item, 
and after he has added it to his hotel charges 
still considers himself fortunate that he is 
dealing with a European, and not an Amer- 
ican, hotel. 

On the other hand, one of the most perni- 
cious Americans abroad is the man who flings 
money away without regard to reason or sys- 
tem. He demoralizes servants, who accept his 
generosity, but regard it as a sign of a low 
origin and of sudden wealth. He raises the 
standard of living; and is detested alike by 
the native of the country in which he plays the 
part of Croesus and by his own countrymen, 
for whom he makes travel more expensive. 

The intelligent traveler does not go through 
Europe protesting against the railway car- 
riages, the time-tables, the baggage system, 
and the food. He conforms to the system of 
the country in which he happens to be, 
because he knows that to pursue any other 
course is to waste time and nervous force, 
and because he knows that half the rest 
and fun of a vacation lies in doing things 
in an entirely different way from that to which 
he is accustomed. The American woman 
who “spoke her mind” on German break- 
fasts, in a dining-room in a hotel in Beirit, 
astonished a group of Germans but did not 
get the oatmeal which she declared she always 
had at home, and which was part of a proper 
breakfast in every “ civilized country ” ! 

It is a curious lack not only of good man- 
ners, but of the instinct of courtesy, which 
permits people to insult their hosts ; for every 
traveler is a guest in the country in which he 
happens to be. The food and cooking of 
most countries are adapted to the materials 
at hand and the climate, and the wise trav- 
eler is glad to get the variety offered to him. 
As a matter of fact, there is no country in 
which, off the main lines of travel, more in- 
digestible food and worse cooking awaits the 
foreigner than in the United States, to say 
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nothing of the difference in matters of 
service. 

If one does not like the habits of a coun- 
try, let him stay away ; if he goes, ordinary 
courtesy imposes on him a certain regard for 
his hosts. An American who had recently 
landed in Naples, after a trip in the East with 
a party of American girls, expressed his sur- 
prise that he had escaped with his life. The 
party had been in several remote towns, and 
the young ladies, in a spirit of fun, had vio- 
lated all the conventions of the people about 
them and outraged local religious sensibil- 
ities and shown their Christian faith by 
pouring contempt on the traditions of sacred 
places. Several times they had_ barely 
escaped infuriated mobs. If a man of an- 
other faith should attempt to wear his hat in 
a church in this country, he would receive 
short shrift from outraged worshipers ; there 
is no reason why a decent regard should not 
be paid to the traditions of the mosque or 
the temple. No American is compelled to 
visit these places, and if his ignorance exposes 
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him to violence he owes it to the good name 
of his country to stay at home. 

Home is the best place also for those 
Americans who pass their time pleasantly 
abroad by pointing out the superiority of every- 
thing American to everything foreign; who 
wear the flag on the lapels of their coats, 
and get great freedom of expression by trav- 
eling in their shirt-sleeves. These noisy and 
ill-mannered patriots are largely responsible 
for the opinion still widely held in Europe 
that in America courtesy and regard for 
others are tabooed, and that noisy self-asser- 
tion is the product of popular rule. There 
is nothing finer than a democracy which 
respects itself by silence concerning its own 
achievements; nor is there anything which 
cheapens democracy like bragging and disre- 
gard of those courtesies which are not mere 
social conventions but expressions of respect 
for the human spirit, and which are nowhere 
sO necessary as in a country where men live 
together in the intimacy of a democratic 
society. 


MR. TAFT’S MAJORITY: AN ANALYSIS 


EDITORIAL BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


HE Chicago “ Evening Post” and 

the Indianapolis “ Star” were origi- 

nally Taft papers. ‘They believed that 

the voters ought to choose Mr. Taft over me 
in the primaries, and advocated their doing so. 
But they also believed that the voters them- 
selves had the right to decide. When the 
‘Taft managers in Indiana stole the majority of 
the delegates for Mr. Taft, these papers im- 
mediately protested, taking the same attitude 
that another paper which had favored Mr. Taft, 
the Spokane “ Spokesman-Review,” shortly 
afterwards took in reference to the theft of the 
Washington delegates. These several papers 
were for Mr. Taft, but they were for honesty 
first, and when it became evident that Mr. 
‘Taft’s cause was identified with dishonesty 
they adhered to honesty and not to Mr. ‘Taft. 
The Chicago “ Evening Post ” on June 24 
spoke of the Chicago Convention as follows: 


In our judgment that nomination 
tainted nomination. There was in it trickery 
and fraud. Stripped of its practical essentials, 
it was a nomination made by a minority instead 
of a majority. The miserable 21 votes above 
the nominating point which the steam roller 
drivers were able to muster fade instantly away 
under scrutiny from any standpoint of represent- 
ative determination. 


Was a 


When I went into the contest for the 
nomination, I was of course pitted against 
very heavy odds. ‘To start with, Mr. Taft 
had over two hundred and sixty delegates 
from the Territories and from States con- 
trolled by Federal office-holders in which 
there was no real Republican party, and he 
thus began the contest with nearly half the 
necessary number of delegates to nominate 
him. In addition he had with him the votes 
of certain purely boss-controlled and _privi- 
lege-controlled States like New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, where the voters had no chance to 
express their preference (and where the lead- 
ing papers were controlled by the special 
interests, so that the sources of general in- 
formation were choked and the truth was 
sedulously hidden from the people). Add- 
ing these votes*to the others, Mr. Taft had 
nearly four hundred delegates in whose selec- 
tion the people had no say whatever. 

Nevertheless, we started in, making our 
fight especially in the primary States. In 
these States the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican voters had their say instead of the 
politicians, and in these States we beat Mr. 
Taft on the popular vote over two to one in 
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a total vote of three millions or thereabouts, 
and in delegates beat him very nearly in the 
proportion of seven to one. So overwhelm- 
ing was our victory in the States where 
the people had even a partial chance to ex- 
press themselves in primaries that we over- 
came Mr. ‘Taft’s nearly solid vote from the 
rotten borough States and among the boss- 
picked delegates, and obtained a clear ma- 
jority of all the delegates elected to the Con- 
vention—that is, about five hundred and 
sixty delegates. By Mr. Taft’s direction and 
connivance, and under the personal supervis- 
ion of his private secretary and one member of 
his Cabinet, Messrs. Barnes, Penrose, Gug- 
genheim, Crane, Franklin Murphy, and Mr. 
Taft’s other lieutenants proceeded to steal 
from the people enough delegates fraudu- 
lently to convert my majority into a minority. 

Later I shall set forth succinctly some of 
the more glaring among these frauds. In 
this article I shall merely give the analysis of 
Mr. Taft’s vote on the roll call which nomi- 
nated him. 

The nominating vote for Mr. Taft was 
561, being 21 beyond the majority necessary 
to nominate him. From these 21 the first 
to be subtracted are two votes which the 
Chairman, Mr. Root, in his capacity of mod- 
ern Autolycus, the ‘‘ snapper-up of unconsid- 
ered trifles,”’ took from Massachusetts. This 
leaves a majority of but 19. Therewere on the 
roll over 90 Taft delegates who had been de- 
feated by the people as delegates, but had been 
seated as such by the National Committee. Not 
one of the 90 men opposing the Taft delegates 
had as poor a title as the Taft delegates from 
the Borough of Manhattan of the City of New 
York. As regards 78 of them, their title was 
absolutely plain, and quite as good as the 
title of any of the uncontested Taft delegates. 
Deducting merely the latter number, Mr. 
Taft’s vote sinks at once to 481, or 60 less 
than were required for his nomination. 
‘These 481 represent the maximum of le- 
gally ' obtained votes which Mr. Taft could 
claim in the Convention. It was 60 votes 
less than were necessary for a nomination. 
Not only was the nomination of Mr. Taft 
absolutely fraudulent, but so was the seating 
of Mr. Root, and so was every motion adopt- 
ed by the fraudulent National Convention. 

But there are other deductions which must 


11 use legally ina purely technical sense; many of these 
481 votes, such as, for instance, the six votes of the Ohio 
delegates at large, were obtained for Mr. Taft in a fashion 
that would have been instantly repudiated by any man 
zie a high and fine sense of either private honor or pub- 
hic duty. 





be made from Mr. 'laft’s delegates if we wish 
to find out the exact extent to which they 
represented the people. In the first place, 
we must deduct the 12 votes from the Terri- 
tories, which cast no electoral votes. This 
reduces Mr. Taft’s vote to 469. Subtract 
Florida, Georgia, Arkansas, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, where there is no 
real Republican party, and Mr. ‘Taft’s vote 
becomes 220. Subtracting from these the 
boss-picked delegates from the States where 
the people had no choice, there remain about 
70 delegates, considerably less than ten per 
cent of the total number of delegates, 1,078 
all told. To these 70 delegates, and to these 
only, Mr. Taft was morally entitled. The 
other seven-eighths of his nominating vote 
came from fraudulently seated delegates, 
delegates representing States and ‘Territories 
where there was no Republican vote, and 
boss-picked delegations from States where the 
people had no power to express their will. 

The National Convention, and the Na- 
tional Committee, and all other pieces of our 
political machinery, are supposed to repre- 
sent effective ways of recording the popular 
will. At Chicago they were used with much 
adroitness and ingenuity and entire unscrupu- 
lousness to thwart the popular will. There 
were not ten per cent of the delegates to the 
Convention who represented any popular 
feeling for Mr. Taft. My delegates, a ma- 
jority of the Convention, were honestly 
elected in every case, and in nine-tenths of the 
cases were chosen directly by the people 
themselves. Over half the delegates to the 
Convention had been honestly elected by the 
people on a fair appeal to the people against 
Mr. Taft. The bosses of certain Northern 
States, the Federal patronage crowd in cer- 
tain purely Democratic States and in the Ter- 
ritories, and the National Committee by its 
cynically brazen theft, gave him seven-eighths 
of his vote. ‘The action of the so-called Re- 
publican National Convention was in no shape 
or way representative of the feeling in the 
Republican party, and stands for nothing but 
barefaced trickery deeply discreditable to 
every man who took part therein or profited 
thereby. The Convention’s make-up was 
fraudulent ; its action was fraudulent, and 
binds no Republican; and it should be re- 
pudiated by every man who sincerely believes 
in honesty. 

In my next editorial I propose to take up 
specifically the cases of certain of the fraud- 
ulent delegates. 
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HICAGO was a battle ; Baltimore has 
been a game. ‘That is the essential 
difference between the Republican 

and l)emocratic National Conventions. 

At Chicago the Reactionaries were a 
massed force confronting a compact body of 
Progressives under a leader. Here at Bal- 
timore there is no such alignment between 
two distinct bodies, but rather a number of 
groups playing a game, each letting the 
others take a trick here and there for the 
sake of getting some supposed ultimate ad- 
vantage in securing the prize. Among these 
groups there some out-and-out Con- 
servatives (of course they do not call them- 
selves Reactionaries), and at least one group 
of clearly defined Progressives. The great 
body of players, however, are willing to call 
themselves either Conservatives or Pro- 
gressives, or both, provided only they win the 


are 


prize, The groups represented by such men 
as Mr. Murphy of ‘T'ammany Hall, Mr. 


Roger Sullivan of Illinois, and Mr. ‘Taggart 
of Indiana are clever and experienced play- 
ers at this game. What they are here for is 
to secure, not a nominal victory, but a share 
in the rich prize itself. Everybody in most 
of these groups believes, whether rightly or 
not, that the man who is nominated by this 
Convention will be elected in the fall. The 
chance of getting the offices and the political 
power that go with the election is the prize 
of the game. ‘There has been no conceal- 
ment of the hope for this prize. ‘The appe- 
tite of the contestants has been whetted by 
glowing oratorical descriptions of its glories. 
It has been likened to the appearance of a 
new day with a cloudless sky, and to entrance 
upon a land flowing with milk and honey. 
‘There are two notable exceptions, how- 
ever, to this view of the object of the contest. 
The first is Mr. Bryan. He has consistently, 
throughout the Convention as well as before 
it, made plain that the supreme object in his 
mind is to dedicate the Democratic party to 
what he regards as Progressive principles. 
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He has refused to express his choice among 
the candidates. All his efforts here have been 
to make the Reactionaries show their hands, to 
place in contrast the views of the Progressives 
and the Reactionaries, and to commit the 
party toat least the declaration of a Progress- 
ive creed. ‘The other exception is the con- 
tingent that are first, last, and all the time 
supporting Woodrow Wilson. ‘Their object 
is to secure the nomination of their candi- 
date. ‘They are confident that he is the 
strongest man the party can name, but above 
all they want him nominated because they 
believe in him. 

In spite, however, of all that the Wilson 
supporters could do and all that Mr. Bryan 
attempted, the Reactionaries successfully pre- 
vented any action that would force them to 
show their hands. ‘The first attempt was 
in the fight over the temporary chairman- 
ship. On Mr. Bryan’s part this was managed 
with skill. Judge Parker was placed in nomi- 
nation by the National Committee, supposed 
to be under the control of the Reactionaries. 
Then Mr. Bryan, in a vigorous speech, put 
Senator Kern, of Indiana, in nomination as 
Mr. Parker’s opponent. ‘Thereupon Mr. 
Kern retired in favor of Mr. Bryan himself. 
Thus Mr. Bryan got the double advantage of 
his well-known power as a convention orator 
and as a candidate with many followers. 
Judge Parker won ; but it was evident on the 
roll call that Judge Parker’s election was due 
to votes cast by supporters of Speaker 
Champ Clark, for whom Mr. Bryan himself 
as a delegate was instructed to vote as Presi- 
dential nominee. So the bosses did not show 
their hand after all. 

Then came the question as to platform ; 
and without dissent the chairmanship of the 
platform committee was offered to Mr. Bryan. 
Though Mr. Bryan declined, the Reactionary 
managers thus again prevented the drawing 
of a clear line between Progressives and 
Reactionaries. 

Once more the chance to draw such a line 
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came with two questions as to the conflicting 
claims of certain delegations. One involved 
the seating of the Wilson delegation from 
North Dakota; the other the granting of 
permission to the Wilson men in Ohio to 
vote as Wilson men instead of being required 
to submit to the majority of their State dele- 
gation and vote for Harmon. Again the 
line was blurred. Both questions were set- 
tled in favor of the Wilson delegates, but on 
the roll calls the votes were so shifted that 
there was no uniform alignment of Progress- 
ives and Reactionaries. Indeed, on the second 
one, both Illinois, controlled by Roger Sulli- 
van, and New York, controlled by Charles F. 
Murphy, not only voted for the Wilson side, 
but proved that they held the balance of 
power, for by shifting their votes they could 
have swung the majority the other way. 
Almost at the same time, but quietly and 
without any roll call, the Sullivan delegation, 
whose seats were in question, was kept on 
the permanent roll. In this deal the Hearst 
forces in Illinois yielded without a struggle 
to the opposing faction dominated by 
Sullivan. In that double operation the Reac- 
tionary group, typified by Murphy, Sullivan, 
and Taggart, expressed its confidence in its 
oligarchical power, and, without showing its 
hand, made it clear to the spectator that it 
was controlling the progress of the game. 
‘There was yet to come one rather exciting 
incident that still further showed how cyni- 
cally sure of themseives this group of Reac- 
tionary leaders have been throughout the 
Convention, and how certain it appeared that 
the candidate of this Democratic Convention 
must owe his nomination to the grace of the 
oligarchy, the skillful players of the game. 
Let me stop here for a moment to review 
the situation as it was now developed. ‘The 
Convention was now palpably composed of 
four eléments. First, there was the Murphy- 
Sullivan-Taggart contingent, not only in gen- 
eral control of the National Committee, but 
also holding at least a balance of power in 
the Convention. Second, at the opposite 
extreme was the loyal Wilson following that 
was out-and-out Progressive, conspicuous by 
virtue of its earnestness more than its ap- 
parent numbers. In the third place, there 
was a very large group, as yet undefined, 
devoted principally to the candidacy of 
Speaker Champ Clark. This element did 
not object, on the one side, to being called 
* Progressive,” or, on the other side, to play- 
ing the same hand with the Murphy-Sullivan- 


Taggart crowd; it was intent on success 
rather than on principle. In the fourth 
place, there was the conspicuous figure of 
Mr. Bryan. As throughout his career, so at 
Baltimore Mr. Bryan has been not so much 
a leader as an influential personality and a po- 
tential candidate. Many of the followers of 
Speaker Clark (for whom, it should be remem- 
bered, Mr. Bryan was sent to the Convention 
as an instructed delegate), and most of the 
followers of Governor Wilson, recognized the 
moral influence of Mr. Bryan, but regarded him 
with some suspicion as a potential candidate. 
How largely the moral following of Mr. 
Bryan was extended, the Murphy-Tagyart- 
Sullivan contingent had up to this point 
succeeded in keeping well concealed. It 
was recorded in no single vote. It was 
simply felt. 

Then it was that Mr. Bryan, with his in- 
stinct for the dramatic, showed his hand and 
asked his opponents to show theirs. 

The Convention had been permanently 
organized. Everything, except the temporary 
chairmanship, for which Mr. Bryan had 
asked, and more, had been granted. On 
the platform, as permanent Chairman, was 
Senator-elect Ollie James, a man to whom 
Mr. Bryan could take no exception, one 
whose fidelity to Bryan when he was can- 
didate for the Presidency was indubitable, 
an avowed adherent of Champ Clark, but 
now a beneficiary of the Murphy-Taggart- 
Sullivan combination since he was selected 
as permanent Chairman by the organization 
that that combination controlled. It was 
Thursday evening, and the mass of nearly 
eleven hundred delegates, supported by an 
equal number of alternates and surrounded 
by a throng of some fifteen thousand spec- 
tators, were all ready to hear the nominating 
speeches. 

Suddenly Mr. Bryan arose on the plat- 
form. As soon as the Chairman could restore 
the order that Mr. Bryan’s appearance had 
disturbed, it was announced that Mr. Bryan 
would, by unanimous consent, read and offer 
a resolution. It was this: 

Resolved, That, in this crisis in our party’s 
career and in our country’s history, this Con- 
vention sends greetings to the people of the 
United States and assures them that the party 
of Jefferson and of Jackson is still the cham- 
pion of popular govérnment and equality before 
the law. As proof of our fidelity to the people, 
we hereby declare ourselves opposed to the 
nomination of any candidate for President who 
is the representative of, or under an obligation to, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, August 
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Belmont, or any other member of the privilege- 
hunting and favor-seeking class; be it further 

Resolved, That we demand the withdrawal 
from this Convention of any delegate or dele- 
gates constituting or representing the above- 
named interests. 

Instantly the storm broke. Groans, cheers, 
hisses, yells mingled in loud and wild con- 
fusion. Excited men jumped upon chairs 
and shook their fists or waved their hats. 
Signs of approval and disapproval were in- 
distinguishable in the general din. Finally, 
when ‘some semblance of order emerged, 
there was a debate. <A Virginian, in whose 
delegation Mr. Ryan sat, denounced this 
resolution as an attempt to invade the rights 
of a sovereign State. Others protested in 
equally fervent language and with various 
argument and invective. Mr. Bryan’s ultimate 
proposal that if one man in the Virginia dele- 
gation and one in the New York delegation, 
of which Mr. Ryan and Mr. Belmont were 
members respectively, should request the 
withdrawal of the part proposing virtual ex- 
pulsion, he would withdraw that poxtion, was 
indignantly rejected. Nevertheless Mr. Bryan 
did withdraw that part, and submitted simply 
the first portion, which disavowed subserviency 
to the gentlemen named or to the privilege- 
hunting and favor-seeking classes. ‘The roll 
of States was called. ‘The first few replies 
included votes in the negative; but when 
New York, Mr. Murphy's State, answered, 
the announcement was made, ‘‘ Ninety votes 
aye.” ‘Thereupon there was a scramble of 
delegations to follow suit. Votes were 
changed from the negative to the affirmative, 
and when the result was read it appeared 
that Mr. Ryan and Mr. Belmont, together 
with an overwhelming majority, declared that 
the Democratic party was opposed to any 
candidate that represented or was under 
obligation to these gentlemen or any other 
member of the aforesaid classes. 

The Wilson and Bryan supporters did not 
know whether to cheer or not. The resolu- 
tion had passed triumphantly—too triumph- 
antly! There were a few straggling half- 
hearted and dubious cheers here and there, 
and then a queer kind of inquiring buzz. 
The line of Mr. Bryan’s moral influence had 
apparently been drawn, and what did it show ? 
‘That Mr. Ryan and Mr. Belmont, and Messrs. 
Murphy, ‘Taggart, and Sullivan, were all on 
Mr. Bryan’s side ! 

The Convention was exactly 
before. Not the most minute 
been wrought in its organization. 


what it was 
change had 


All it had 
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done was to declare itself emancipated, to 
resolve that it was above suspicion. If the 
one hundred and ninety-six excited and un- 
comprehending delegates who had _ voted 
against the resolution had been a bit coole: 
and just a thought more quick-witted, this 
self-indorsing utterance would have been 
passed unanimously. As it was, it showed a 
substantial minority of slow-witted delegates 
who were ready to go anywhere they thought 
their bosses would have them go; but it 
showed equally well that the bosses them- 
selves were adepts at the game. Again the 
Murphy-Sullivan-Taggart combination had 
succeeded in keeping concealed the real 
extent of Mr. Bryan’s influence. 

During the long, long night that followed, 
a night filled with the sound of convention 
(and that means conventional) oratory, by 
which a half-dozen unparalleled statesmen 
and star-crowned patriots were put in nomi- 
nation for the party’s selection as Presidential 
candidate, the delegates had a chance to 
think about what had happened and talk it 
over among themselves. 

Was this just a theatrical performance on 
Mr. Bryan’s part? Why did he * pull his 
gun” when he didn’t mean to shoot? One 
young Westerner was standing in the lobby 
while a demonstration was in progress. Men 
were marching about carrying banners, yell- 
ing, whistling, shrieking, as if to show that 
the entire population of the United States 
had risen and shouted with delight at the 
very mention of the name of Champ Clark. 
Though a Clark delegate, this young West- 
erner preferred to stand in the comparative 
quiet and discuss the real question then 
uppermost—what did Mr. Bryan mean ? 

* I tell you that man Bryan is a coura- 
geous man. ‘There isn’t another man that 
would dare get up and tell those folks the 
truth to their face. I’m for Clark.” 

‘* Do you think he’ll be nominated ?” 

* Well, I’m for any man Bryan 1s for. | 
wouldn’t be a Democrat now but for Bryan. 
I wouldn’t follow Belmont and Ryan.” 

* [’ve been for Bryan,” another man, 
older, with a gray mustache, broke in. ‘| 
voted for him in 1896, after Bland was with- 
drawn, and I’ve been with him ever since— 
not half-heartedly, but enthusiastically ; ~but I 
tell you I’m disgusted with his performances 
during this Convention.” 

The young Westerner shrugged _ his 
shoulders, and as the demonstration sub- 
sided made off to join his delegation. 
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ingless task and the bosses to their schemes. 
‘hen at half-past six the first ballot was 
taken. Clark lacked seven and a half votes 
of a majority, and 285 of the necessary two- 
thirds. Wilson lacked 39 votes of the 
third that gives a veto power. The rest of 
the votes were scattering. The weary, red- 
eyed delegates, cards in the hands of the 
real players of the game, went home at 
breakfast time to bed. 

What was the net result of more than 
four days of this “ deliberative assembly ”’? 
Everybody free to call himself Progressive, 
every Reactionary pluming himself on being 
Conservative, the bosses quietly biding their 
time, Bryan’s moral influence an unknown 
quantity but his power over the assembly 
somewhat discredited, Clark in the lead, 
Wilson not yet at least even dangerous, and— 
to use a mixed metaphor, for only a mixed 
metaphor will describe the mixed situation— 
a number of dark horses standing around 
waiting for the lightning to strike while the 
cards were being stacked. 

When, after a few hours’ nap in the day- 
time, the delegates reassembled in the big 
armory, they well knew they had before them 
a series of roll calls, but none, except possi- 
bly the real players of the game, realized what 
a scries that would be. A man on the highly 
elevated platform, jutting like a cape into 
the lake of crowded men, shouts the name 
* Alabama.” With his hand to his ear he 
listens for the reply, which, in a sclo above 
the discordant noises, comes back to him: 
“ Alabama casts twenty-four votes for Under- 
wood.” He repeats the reply. Then a 
clerk, with a megaphone, reiterates it to the 
right, to the fore, and to the left, so that the 
press representatives and galleries may hear. 
So with Arizona, Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, down through the list of forty-eight 
States, the two Territories, the District of 
Columbia, and the two insular possessions, 
until the roll nominally ends with Porto Rico. 
Even then, however, the roll may not really 
close, because a delegation may have with- 
held its vote for the time being, or may wish 
to change the vote it has already cast. If some 
new aspect of the voting strikes the assembly 
as significant, there may be a ‘* demonstra- 
tion” lasting from five to thirty minutes. 
Altogether each roll call is likely to consume 
fifty minutes or an hour, and may wear 
away a much longer time. When roll call 


Long before dawn most of the weary . 
‘spectators had left the orators to their mean- 
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follows after roll call, as it did from four 
o’clock Friday afternoon till nearly three 
o’clock Saturday morning, with only two 
hours’ intermission, oppressive fatigue settles 
upon the assemblage and grows with weary- 


ing steadiness. ‘The names of the delegations 
and the figures become hauntingly familiar. 
Tennessee brought relief by changing its 
vote with ingenious unexpectedness at every 
roll call, but even Tennessee's agility became 
at length monotonous. 

Nine times this long, tedious roll was 
called ; nine times the record showed only 
insignificant changes. At a few minutes past 
midnight, however, the short, business-like, 
staccato tones of Charles F. Murphy's voice, 
which had been repeating the formula, ** New 
York casts ninety votes for Harmon,”’ made 
achange. ‘The vast crowd caught the words 
“eighty-one ” and “ Clark.” The rest was 
bedlam. ‘The Clark supporters were frantic 
with delight. This one vote (which as re- 
corded was ninety, since New York voted as 
a unit) gave Clark a majority. It was sig- 
nificant that this vote was not cast until it 
assured a majority to Clark. 

Now there was written ineffaceably into 
the records of the Democratic party one 
outstanding fact. ‘The one man who as 
Democratic candidate for the Presiden- 
tial nomination carried overwhelmingly the 
Democratic popular primaries, and came to 
the Convention with the largest number of 
delegates, was given a majority in the Demo- 
cratic Convention by virtue of the vote of 
Charlies Fk. Murphy. ‘To defeat the vote of 
Murphy meant now to thwart the primary 
vote and also thwart the majority in the Con- 
vention. If Mr. Wilson or any other candi- 
date than Mr. Clark should now be nomi- 
nated in that Convention, it would be 
against the verdict of the popular primaries 
and against the recorded will of the majority 
in the Convention. Let us suppose for a 
moment that Mr. Wilson had carried the 
primaries and had reached a majority in the 
Convention, what would have been said if, in 
spite of that, by manipulation or intimidation 
he had been defeated? ‘There stands the 
record; but it concerns not Mr. Wilson but 
Mr. Clark ; and it is written by the finger of 
Tammany. 

In other words, the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1912 showed by its vote that it was 
controlled by men who were willing to join 
hands with Murphy of New York and Sulli- 
van of Chicago to create a majority. Noth- 
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ing that those men could do thereafter could 
blot out that fact. 

No really patriotic citizen could help wish- 
ing that Mr. Wilson might then and there 
declare himself through with this political 
game. Perhaps his hands were tied. I do 
not know. Perhaps he had obligations which 
he felt were stronger than any imposed upon 
him by this condition of affairs. If so, it was 
unfortunate for the country. There was only 
one way by which Mr. Clark could now be 
defeated in that Convention, and that was by 
a new deal, and a new hand, but still played 
in the old game. And when a man stands 
out as a leader of Progressives, as Mr. 
Wilson has done, one cannot help feeling 
that he ought not to be involved longer in 
this sort of game against which the whole 
Progressive movement in both parties is in 
great part a revolt. 

‘There yet remained, however, one incident, 
brought about by Mr. Bryan, to test his 
moral influence in the Convention. Like 
everything else of importance that Mr. Bryan 
has done at Baltimore, it bordered upon the 
sensational. After four more ballots had 
been taken with substantially no change, and 
while Mr. Clark’s vote still constituted a 
majority and Mr. Wilson’s less than a third, 


Mr. Bryan rose, and, by special privilege 
accorded him through the Chairman, declared 
that, although instructed for Clark, he would 
now, since the Clark vote was constituted 


in part by the Tammany-ruled delegation, 
change his vote from Clark to Wilson. ‘The 
effect on the crowd was enormous. ‘The 
effect on the vote was inconsiderable. At 
last Mr. Bryan’s moral influence was measured 
in a roll call. The total effect was that 
seven or eight men from his own delegation 
and a half-dozen from another went with him 
from Clark to Wilson, a change that was 
almost exactly counterbalanced by a corre- 
sponding shift of votes from Wilson to Clark. 
‘The game was still on. ‘The Convention was 
the same old Convention. 

What mattered it after that what might 
follow? ‘The Convention had written its own 
character. What mattered it how a nomina- 
tion might now be manipulated? Any nom- 
ination by this Convention could thereafter 
be nothing else than the result of a condition 
created by manipulation. 

The people of this country, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, are weary of the old 
political methods. The nomination at Chicago 
was not made by the Republicans of the 
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United States, but by an oligarchical Repub 
lican organization. The nomination at Balti- 
more can be regarded in no other way—th 
work, not of the Democrats of the Unite: 
States, but of an oligarchical and tricky foliti 
cal organization. ‘The attempt at Chicago t 
transform the organization from an oligarch 
to at least the semblance of something se] 
governing did not succeed. Here at Bali 
more there has not been even the attempt to 
transform the character of the organization, 
but simply to make it produce a desired 
result. ‘Tammany Hall, and, what is worse, 
Tammany methods, remain. Mr. Bryan's 
service has consisted not in any real reform 
of the methods or the organization, but in 
helping to make clear to the country how 
noisome that organization, its methods, iis 
purposes, and its spirit are. 

At Chicago and at Baltimore there was 
the same oligarchy, employed on behalf of 
the same interests. At Chicago the methods 
of the oligarchy were those of the highwayman. 
At Baltimore they were the methods of the 
card-sharper. The Republican oligarchy has 
grown brutal and insolent through long enjoy- 
ment of power; the Democratic oligarchy 
has grown crafty and subtle through avarice. 
As between the two, I think the Republican 
form of oligarchy inspires rather more respect 
because of its sheer vigor and efficiency, 
while the Democratic oligarchy inspires more 
fear and concern because of its astuteness 
and strategic skill. The control exercised by 
the one is open and barefaced; the control 
exercised by the other is concealed and con- 
ciliatory. ‘The weak man is flattered by the 
attention of such a powerful oligarchy as 
that of the National Republican organization ; 
he is fooled by the apparent yieldings of such 
a cunning oligarchy as that of the Democratic 
National organization. I am_ inclined to 
believe that what has happened at Chicago 
and Baltimore has made so patent the char- 
acters of both organizations that the ordinary 
American citizen, who is not weak, and who 
has learned to subordinate mere party tradi- 
tion, will be neither flattered into following 
the one nor fooled into following the other. 

‘There are certain contrasts between the 
Convention at Chicago and that at Baltimore 
which may be worth passing notice. -\t 
Chicago all the arrangements were extremely 
well planned. Crowds are never comfort- 
able, but those at Chicago were as comfort 
able as crowds can well be. The hotels were 
thronged, but they were orderly, and seemed 
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to understand their business—at least so did 
the hotel at which I stayed, and it was tested 
to the full. The arrangements in the Coli- 
seum in which the Republican Convention 
was held were admirable. Every one en- 
tiled to a seat knew just where he would 
find it, and knew he could get it if he fol- 
lowed the perfectly clear instructions. ‘The 
police were highly competent. ‘The sessions 
of the Convention were managed with an 
efiiciency that helps to explain why the 
Republican party has been in charge of the 
Nation for so long a time. At Baltimore all 
the arrangements were correspondingly ill 
planned. ‘The crowds were uncomfortable. 
The hotels looked mussy and littered; they 
perhaps did their best, but one felt that every- 
body, from elevator boy to head waiter, was 
swamped. ‘The arrangements at the Armory 
where the Democratic Convention was held 
were outrageous. No one knew or could 
tell where he might sit from session to ses- 
sion. One night I could find no seat even 
in the section to which I was assigned, and 
wandered about or sat back under a stairway 
until I found a perch up high in a part 
of the hall to which my ticket did not entitle 
me togo. One evening the perfectly orderly 
crowd in which I found myself in front of 
one entrance was hustled about by the 
police and doorkeepers in the manner that 
impotent men always assume when they are 
flustered. ‘The police were fairly ornamen- 
tal, on the whole good-natured, and, so far 
as my observation went, were particularly 
fortunate in having to deal with a crowd that 
was particularly long-suffering in spite of the 
inconvenience to which the very bad manage- 
ment of affairs subjected them. And _ the 
sessions of the Convention were conducted 
in a happy-go-lucky fashion that seemed to 
throw some light on the history of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the last two generations. 

The Republican Convention was a very 
unusual one in the lack of the usual jostling 
throngs of groups of partisans, for there was 
virtually only one big crowd on the streets 
and in the hotel lobby; while at Baltimore 
there were candidates galore, and each had 
his casual street following. At Chicago the 
atmosphere was one of tense struggle relieved 
by the music of bands and the general liveli- 
ness of the crowd. At Baltimore the atmos- 
phere was that of a horse race or a big fair. 

At Chicago the temporary Chairman was 
reactionary but ruthless and effective; at 
Baltimore the temporary Chairman seemed 
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rather antiquated than anything so positive 
as reactionary, and was rather ineffective. 
At Chicago the delegates seemed to the 
casual observer to be a typical crowd of citi- 
zens, some rather prosperous, a great many 
of them young and appearing to be dead in 
earnest about the matter in hand, and a fair 
assortment of regular political workers. At 
Baltimore there was a sprinkling of rather 
florid graduates in the school of politics, and 
a small company of earnest and rather studi- 
ous-looking young men ; but the typical politi- 
cal worker seemed to be in the great majority. 

In each Convention two questions were 
raised that brought justice into conflict with 
party tradition. One question concerned the 
unit rule in each Convention, one the popu- 
lar primary. In the Republican Convention 
the bosses had to save themselves by sus- 
taining party tradition; in the Democratic 
Convention the bosses found that they could 
afford to let party tradition be amended, 
though in both Conventions the committees 
exalted party tradition over plain justice. 

Finally, in both Conventions there was 
raised the question of purging the roll. In 
the Republican Convention it concerned a 
large number of delegates whose right there 
was denied on the ground of fraud; in the 
Democratic Convention it concerned simply 
two men whose right to be there was unques- 
tioned, but whose presence was declared to 
be undesirable. In the Republican Conven- 
tion it was raised on a question of principle, 
in the Democratic Convention on a question 
of personalities. In neither case was the fight 
for purging the roll won. If it had been won 
in the Republican Convention, the whole 
Convention would have been reorganized and 
reconstituted; if it had been won in the 
Democratic Convention, not a State delega- 
tion would have been changed by more than 
a single vote. 

After all, however, the chief contrast 
between the two Conventions is, as | have 
said, that the one was a battle, the other a 
game: and that the interests which worked 
through the oligarchy in both Conventions 
used in one the methods of the bandit, in the 
other the methods of the card-sharper. 

Each Convention, in its way, showed how 
pliable the convention system is to suit the 
purposes of the oligarchy—that is, a partner- 
ship between special interests and the boss — 
and each Convention furnished abundant 
reasons for believing that the convention 
system itself is doomed. 








FOLLOWING THE CAMPAIGN 


A WEEKLY DIGEST OF POLITICAL OPINION 
AS EXPRESSED BY PEOPLE AND NEWSPAPERS 








THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


a palmist just now,” says the Kansas 

City “Times” (Ind. Rep.), “ it would 
doubtless hear something like this: ‘ You 
are going on a long journey, and you will 
meet with a disastrous wreck.’ ” 

Why ? 

Not because of the platform adopted, 
though as to that there were two opinions. 
One was that of the Chicago “ Evening 
World,”’ formerly the Chicago “ Daily Social- 
ist,”’ namely, that all the rhetoric must have 
been used vocally at the Coliseum, for “ the 
platform adopted is devoid of the thrills and 
the high-sounding phrases that usually charac- 
terize such documents. It is complacent, 
stodgy, and stand-pattish to the point of abso- 
lute stupidity.” The other view was ex- 


L the Republican party should consult 


pressed by that foremost Republican organ, 


” 


the New York “ ‘I'ribune:” “ The platform 
on which the Republican candidate stands is 
sound in substance and well put together. 
It not merely acknowledges but leads the 
advance which settled public opinion de- 
mands. The platform . . . appears 
substantially to satisfy the indispensable 
requirements of our National existence.” 

The “ wreck ” prophesied by the Kansas 
City paper was not on account of the party 
platform, but because the contest at the Chi- 
cago Convention lay between the value of pop- 
ular indorsement and the value of a_ political 
machine’s indorsement. It was the first 
Convention in years, says the Baltimore 
“News” (Ind.) that involved higher ques- 
tions than personal ambition and party 
expediency : 

It was a contest of a new principle against 
the old order of high-hand oligarchical party 


rule, ... the right of the popular voice to be 
heard. 


At Chicago the old order of oligarchical 
party rule was, as the New York “ Globe ” 
(Rep.) attests, “‘ run by eminent hands.” 

Whether the eminent heads have been as 


wise as the eminent hands have been dexterous 
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—that’s a very different question. We seem to 
detect signs of a belief, nestling in several emi- 
nent bosoms, that 1912 was the last year of 
grace for the system, anyway, and that nothing 
more could be lost, showing the rank and file 
how neatly and thoroughly the system can be 
made to give them what they do not want. 


To which the Washington “ Times ” (Ind.) 
adds : 


It truly was the last stand of the Old Guard, 
the final rally of Big Business. They won—but 
they cannot recover from the awful cost of that 
one victory. After sucha spectacle the nominee 
and the platform of the Convention will carry 
no appeal to the people, and the election next 
November will nullify all the work of the Chicago 
gathering. 


The whole fraudulent situation in the 
Convention, declared the Chicago “ Evening 
Post ’’ (Ind.) as the assemblage met, started 
in the party National Committee : 


There is one analysis of that Committee's 
make-up which has not been made, but which 
should be made for the especial consideration 
of the delegates themselves. Of the thirty-five 
“steam roller” members, twenty-seven are not 
delegates to the Convention. Of the eight who 
are delegates, six hold their seats because of 
their own votes for the steam roller frauds. 
Two men only out of the whole pro-Taft major- 
ity in the late National Committee have clear 
title to Convention seats. 


As to the seating of delegates, the contest 
over those from California aroused most 
attention. The Chicago “ Inter Ocean” (Rep.) 
was compelled to admit that far more was 
involved in it than the seats of the delegates : 


The real question involved is: How far may 
a Legislature rightly and lawfully go in dictating 
to a political party with respect to the manage- 
ment of its internal affairs? . . . The issue is 
joined between political freedom and its destruc- 
tion. For if Legislatures may do what the Cali- 
fornia Legislature has tried to do, and compel 
political parties to submit their internal affairs 
to the dictation of the State, then political free- 
dom vanishes and with it popular self-govern- 
ment. 


This is also the opinion of the Hartford 
‘Courant’ (Rep.), which thinks the case 
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quite plain, if the people will stop to con- 
sider it. 





The call of the party managers for choos- 
ing delegates prescribes that there shall be 
delegates at large and delegates chosen by 
districts. The California Legislature passed a 
primary law under which all Presidential dele- 
gates were chosen by the whole State, that is, 
were delegates at large. No provision was 
made for electing by districts. As said before, 
this is as if New Haven and Bridgeport had 
taken hold to elect delegates from this, the 
Hartford, district. Its effect is manifest—to 









































































































































4 make a delegation from a State solid, all being 
asa chosen on one ticket. That is, of course, to 
of force upon a party by legislative action the 
ing principle of the unit rule, and that is a matter 
hie for a party to determine for itself and not fora 
be Legislature to butt into. 
Another New England authority, the well- 
id.) known Springfield ‘ Republican,” says that 
the closeness of the Convention’s vote on the 
ard, case of the two California delegates is no 
ee surprise : 
that ; 
nee If any contest by the Roosevelt forces was 
arry well founded, that one was. The “ Republi- 
next can” has already declared that these delegates 
men should have been given to the Roosevelt side, 
sts in spite of the conflict between party law, as 
laid down last winter by the National Com- 
the mittee, and California State law. Yet, if the 
ane principle of the California law be conceded, 
S the entire Massachusetts delegation of 36, in- 
rted stead of half of it, should be given to Taft. 
Naturally, California’s opinion is interest- 
tee’s ing. Says the Los Angeles “ Tribune” 
hich (Ind.) : 
ation on eas ae 
7-five lhe political banditti who have leagued them- 
> not selves together to nullify the will of the Repub- 
ae lican party and nominate a candidate who has 
= of been repudiated by the party in every Republi- 
-su(lS. can State save one that has voted on his can- 
1ajor- didacy must be warned that the Republicans of 
‘clear California will not submit to robbery. The 
National Committee must be told that it is but 
the servant of the party—not its master; that it 
yntest has no rightful power to substitute its prefer- 
most ence for the party’s mandate. 
Rep.) As a result of all the New York “ Mail ” 
e was (Ind. Rep.) declared that * the conspicuous 
rates : exhibition of the unscrupulous methods of 
> “* . . 
‘ the political bosses which we have had this 
r may : 2p oie, “he ie 
tating week in Chicago will incline the people to 
anage- still further house-cleaning operations.”’ 
sue 1s The proceedings of the majority of the Re- 
ae publican National Committee, of the fraudu- 
e Ca i lently constituted majority of the Credentials 
compe’ Committee of the National Convention, and of 
affairs the fraudulently obtained Taft majority of the 
al free Convention itself have been absolutely without 
govern any moral basis whatever. 
Even the New York * Sun” (Ind.) could 
artiord ff find no better subject for rejoicing than that 
e cas¢ @ “the framework of the party has been saved 
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from 
* Evening Post” (Ind.), another uncompro- 


dissolution.” And the New 
mising Roosevelt opponent, admits that 
‘there are, in fact, on every hand such signs 
of party break-up and political demoralization 
as have not been seen in this country since 
the Civil War,” and that “ Mr. ‘Taft’s bad luck 
in politics pursues him even in his hour of 
victory. He has won a renomination, after 
a desperate struggle, but the universal opin- 
ion is that the honor which has come to him 
is empty.” 

Says the Pittsburgh “‘ Leader ” (Ind.) : 

Theodore Roosevelt’s refusal to allow his 
name to be presented to this packed Convention 
was consistent with his attitude that so long as 
a tainted roll of delegates was its foundation, 
no honest man could recognize the validity of 
the gathering. 


* But what is there to justify a bolt on the 
ground of ‘fraud’? inquires the New York 
* Tribune ” (Rep.). 

The decision of some contested delegation 
cases by the tribunals which have always de- 
cided such cases and which alone could possi- 
bly decide them ‘contrary to the contention of 
Mr. Roosevelt's supporters. That is all. The 
cry is simply their own assertion that they are 
entitled to be the sole judges of the validity of 
their contests. It may be frankly conceded that 
there is room for a fair difference of opinion 
among honest men as to the decision reached in 
several cases, but the votes of some of Mr. 
Roosevelt's own supporters as to seats of 
which he most vehemently declared himself to 
have been defrauded shows the hollowness of 
the cry. 

This seems to be also the Boston “ ‘Tran- 
script’s ’ (Ind. Rep.) opinion. It says that 
Colonel Roosevelt is ‘‘ conveniently oblivious 
of the peculiar fact that, while the National 
Committee turned down 234 of his contest- 
ants, he made the battle, first on 72, and 
then on 48. And the * ‘Transcript ” asks : 

What became of the 186 whom he eventually 
put aside? Can any other interpretation be 
placed upon his abandonment of them than that 
he confesses that they had no case and their 
claims were all buncombe ? 

Peculiarly interesting is this unexpected 
comment from the Wisconsin * State Journal ”’ 
(Ind.), the paper that fought the La Follette 
fight against Roosevelt : 

It was true that the Roosevelt forces made 
claim to many delegates to which they were not 
properly entitled, but there were so many con- 
testing delegates whose claims were clearly 
above all suspicion of taint, irregularity, or cor- 
ruption that their elimination by the Convention 
placed the Convention squarely before the 
country as a corrupt and stolen organization. 
To have gone this far was going, the heavens 





know, far enough. But Senator Root with his 
bold and audacious dignity stopped at nothing 
to accomplish his end. When on the roll call 
of the first ballot on the nomination it began to 
look doubtful if the President could win even 
through the aid of the steam roller, and when 
half of the delegation cf the State of Massachu- 
setts who favored Colonel Roosevelt answered 
present but not voting, the slick, cunning, foxy 
Root ordered that they be recorded as absent 
and that their alternates be called instead. 

The Detroit “News” (Ind.) reports that 
a group of Southern delegates waited upon 
Colonel Roosevelt after the delivery of his 
ultimatum against the unpurged roll of dele- 
gates seated by the National Committee and 
by the Credentials Committee, and formally 
offered him the support of sufficient Taft 
delegates for whom they spoke if he would 
accept a nomination under such circum- 
stances. Says the * News:” 

The offer was refused. Colonel Roosevelt did 
not seek the nomination any way he could, nor 
would he take it any way it came. He is bigger 
as a man than as a nominee. His stature is 
greater in this Nation to-day than it was the day 
before he repudiated the proffered nomination 
at the hands of a tainted Convention. 

Even that virulent opponent of Mr. Roose- 
velt, the New York “ World” (Dem.), was 
forced to admit that “ had it not been for 
Mr. ‘Taft’s control of the National Commit- 
tee and of the Southern patronage, ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt would be the Republican 
nominee for President, the candidate not 
only of a great party but of a great protest.” 
The ‘** World ” continues : 

The man who did that has not been destroyed 

by defeat in a Convention in which the balance 
of power was held by contested delegates. 
The great fact is that the American people are 
thoroughly aroused to the need of a_ political 
house-cleaning that will sweep privilege and 
plutocracy from places of power. The party 
that disregards these plain warnings of popular 
discontent is headed straight for disaster. No 
political manipulation can shield it from the 
wrath to come. 

As to President Taft in particular, the New 
York “Times” (Ind. Dem.) rejoices that 
“in the nomination of Mr. ‘Taft the Consti- 
tution triumphs, our form of government is 
vindicated against dangerous assaults; the 
courts, representative institutions, the guar- 
anties of liberty and property and the orderly 
administration of law are safeguarded.” 
Such journals as the Philadelphia ** Inquirer ” 
(Rep.) and the Pittsburgh * Chronicle-Tele- 
graph” comment similarly. But other pa- 


pers, represented by the Cleveland * Leader,” 
declare that, while the Chicago Convention 
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gave to Mr. Taft a second-term nomination, 
it also gave him “the discredit of benefitin, 
by, or being served by, a Convention taint 
with fraud and remembered with disgust |) 
millions of voters hitherto of the Presiden:’s 
party.” 

** Which would you rather be,” asks the 
New York * Mail’ (Ind. Rep.), “ the ma 
who returns with the honors of a brave ain 
square battle, and_ bearing with him, thoue! 
checked by treachery, the fruits of a lastin: 
victory, or the man who has won a tempora 
advantage by means which invite and receive 
the public scorn ?” 

Certainly, as the Columbus “ Dispatch ” 
(Ind.) says, “* Roosevelt men and Taft men 
have fought each other as no two factions 
ever before fought, and the victory rests with 
the ‘Taft forces by reason of the power of 
the machine and thé4nequitable method, long 
in vogue, of determining the personnel of 
the Convention. 

Nearly one-half of the delegates have all 
along stood with Roosevelt, who has repeatedly 
proclaimed the fraudulent character of the 
Convention roll as finally made up, and has 
declared that a nomination thus secured by 
anybody is tainted and cannot be regarded as 
the will of the real Republican party. .Under 
the circumstances, the victory of the President 
has every appearance of having been dearly 
bought. He has beaten Roosevelt, but he is 
now face to face with the question whether or 
not he has not also beaten himself, and whether, 
asa result of the struggle, the party has not 
been split in a manner past mending. 


‘a 7 


For, as another Ohio paper, the Toledo 
** Blade ” (Rep.), adds : 


The punishment which follows the party 
crime is party chaos. Days, perhaps weeks, 
may elapse before the patriotism and wisdom 
of the Progressive Republicans of the Nation 
evolve a workable plan for the surmounting of 
the difficulties which confront them. Whether 
their way out of the wilderness may be found 
in party regularity and party reform, or whether 
they will flock to a new standard, are questions 
which only the lapse of time will answer. 


At all events, prophesies the Philadelphia 
** North American ” (Ind. Rep.) : 


Never again will a Presidential candidate be 
nominated by delegates chosen and manipu- 
lated by bosses or leaders. 

Never again will the wish of two-thirds or 
more of a party to name one man for President 
be denied. 

Never again will a handful of committeemen 
possess the power to make up a roll of a con- 
vention that will unseat delegates the people 
have chosen, turn the majority from the peo- 


ple’s « to that of the bosses, and open the 
way »ndidate of the bosses to be nom 
nat 
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BY WALTER 


STRANGE procession moved over 

El Camino Real (the King’s High- 

way), upon which the sandaled feet 
of the Franciscan padres in the olden days 
measured the weary miles from San Diego 
to San Francisco. Sullen, glowering, tense, 
a score of unkempt, ragged men marched on 
the ancient road in the darkness of a warm 
spring night, guarded by a jeering armed 
throng. At the appointed spot the armed 
ones closed in on the cowering twenty. 

“Sure I kiss de flag,” said Julius Tum, 
the little German tailor. Rough hands 
forced him to his knees before the strip of 
bunting, the thong of a heavy whip curled 
viciously about his face once, twice, three 
times, as he bent to do homage to the 
emblem of liberty. A blow with a club, 
answered by a groan, told him to make room 
for the next victim. Thereafter the sullen 
twenty, urged by blacksnake and bludgeon, 
sang the ** Star-Spangled Banner ” with their 
lips. In the gray light of dawn they raced, 
one by one, between a double row of vigi- 
lantes, each one striking with all his might 
at the shrinking, twisting, dodging runner. 
Penniless, bloody, bruised from head to foot, 
with broken noses, ribs, kneecaps, the silent 
twenty trudged north over the undulating 
road along the coast, past the wrought-iron 
sign-posts carrying the mission bell and the 
cross, the symbols of Him who said, * Love 
one another.” 

Thus did San Diego, having given its 
money to mark the historic highway with the 
symbols of love and charity, teach patriotism 
and reverence for the law to the travelers 
thereon. 

San Diego has fifty thousand inhabitants, 
most of them well-to-do. Its working pop- 
ulation is small and peaceable. It has no 
important industries the welfare of which 
might be jeopardized by labor troubles. At 
no time did the number of Industrial Work- 
ers of the World in San Diego exceed two or 
three hundred ; and yet these few individuals 
goaded the authorities and the populace into 
a hysterical frenzy, into an epidemic of 


unreasoning fear and brutal rage, into a 
condition of lawlessness so pronounced that 
travelers feared to visit the city, that the 
of the State had to be invoked to 


power 
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restore order and bring the citizens to their 
senses. 

San Diego’s panic was not an isolated case. 
At the very moment when the vigilantes 
were seizing their clubs in San Diego a *‘citi- 
zens’ committee ” at Gray’s Harbor, Washing- 
ton, cut the electric-light wires of a theater 
to prevent an I. W. W. meeting, deported 
members of the organization and its sym- 
pathizers, used ax handles and wagon spokes, 
kidnapped the leaders and the attorneys 
of the Industrial Workers, whose membership 
during the free-speech fight barely exceeded 
forty. In Spokane’s overcrowded jail two 
years ago sixty men and women protested, by 
a hunger strike which helped to end four lives 
prematurely, against the treatment accorded 
them ; in Goldfield, Nevada, in Fresno, 
California, in the forests of the Northwest 
and of the South, in the railway construction 
camps of British Columbia, in the mills of 
New England, in the steel and coal regions 
of Pennsylvania and Illinois, wherever the 
Industrial Workers of the World have become 
active, a livid, white-hot hatred has grown 
up; a snarling enmity. a bitter antagonism, 
wholly out of proportion with the size of the 
organization, has made itself felt. 

What is the reason underlying this hatred ? 
How can the activities of a few individuals 
so vitiate public opinion that the pulpit 
speaks approvingly of club law and mob 
rule?) Why are the Industrial Workers 
hated, feared, despised, so virulently ? 

A few examples of I. W. W. tactics may 
help to supply the answer. 

Volatile Greeks and surly Finns constitute 
the bulk of the workers in the lumber mills 
that support the twin towns of Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam, in Washington. Strikes are not 
infrequent, and rarely peaceful. <A _ twelve- 
foot stockade topped with barbed wire 
thrown around the Lytle Mill is a grim 
reminder of the owner’s battle with the 
shingle-weavers. The men lost. Union mem- 
bers were locked out, wages reduced, behind 
the stockade. Another mill, guarded by a 
black, sluggish river as by a moat, cannot be 
approached except over a_ bridge, easily 
defended. Behind these fortifications the 
victorious owners felt secure. 

In February of this year, after the free- 
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speech fight, the employees of one mill 
struck for more wages. Immediately the 
guards at the gate of the Lytle Mill, as yet 
unaffected, were doubled. No agitators 
were to be allowed within the stockade. 
But the agitators did not ask for permission. 
A hundred and _ fifty Industrial Workers 
hurled themselves against the supposedly 
impregnable walls. By means of long planks 
and team work they reached the top, cut the 
barbed wire, poured into the mill. They 
pulled the whistle cord, swept the workers 
before them out of the shops, and escaped 
through the gates in the crowd. ‘The mill was 
closed down. Others suffered the same fate. 

With ax handles and wagon spokes, with 
shotguns and beatings, with deportations and 
threats, the employers answered. ‘The more 
frequent, the harder the blows, the more 
Greeks and Finns joined the I. W. W. 
Though no formal peace treaty was made, 
the strikers returned to work when wages 
were raised from $2 to $2.25 a day. 

Two years ago, soon after the Govern- 
ment’s peonage prosecutions, organizers of 
the I. W. W. formed the Brotherhood of 
Timber Workers in the pine forests of the 
South. At once the employers locked out 
the Brotherhood members, made their men 
Nev- 


promise not to join the organization. 
ertheless the log-cutters demanded higher 


wages. ‘The demand was refused, but the 
men did not strike. ‘They stayed at work, 
but the logs cut by them were full of deeply 
driven spikes that ruined the teeth of a dozen 
band-saws aday. Orders for lumber of spe- 
cial sizes always fell a few inches short of the 
required dimensions, necessitating a new cut. 
Nuts were continually dropping off the spin- 
dles of the log carts; on the logging roads. 
one train after another was derailed through 
defective flanges; in the mills wabbly fly- 
wheels forced frequent shut-downs; manu- 
facturing cost showed a steady increase. 
That was the Industrial Workers’ reply to 
the lockout, to the denial of more pay. 

At Granite City, Illinois, thousands of 
Rumanians and Bulgarians, laborers in the 
steel works, demanded higher wages. ‘They 
did not follow the usual procedure. When 
the whistle blew one morning, the alien labor- 
ers were massed about the gates, but none 
entered. They sent no committees. No 
spokesman came forward. With a deep, 
ominous growl, the mass called for two dollars 
a day. Guards were hurriedly posted at the 
gates, but the mob offered ne violence. For 
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two hours the crowd sullenly held its ground. 
Then, as if by a prearranged signal, the me 
quietly entered the mill and started to work. 
The operators drew a deep breath of relief 

Their peace of mind was short. At seven 
the next morning the demonstration was | 
peated. Again on the third day the mass 
struck for two hours. Strike-breakers wee 
ordered by telegraph. Before they arrived 
the foreigners seemed to have forgotten 
their grievance. - The order for strike-break- 
ers was canceled. For a week all was quict, 
normal. ‘Then suddenly the idle mass was 
shouting again for two dollars a day. On 
the third day the demands were granted. 

Among a miscellaneous assemblage of 
many nationalities in the Los Angeles head- 
quarters of the organization sat a young man 
whose keen nose, long jaw, and thin, humor- 
ous mouth proclaimed him a native Ameri- 
can. Certainly he was willing to talk. ‘The 
I. W. W. had no secrets. 

“Too many _stool-pigeons 
explained, laconically. 

He had been a railway clerk with Social- 
istic leanings, joining the Industrial Workers 
after he had lost his job following the abortive 
strike of the railway clerks’ union. Now he 
was an agitator, and proud of his work. 

In Aberdeen he had tasted the club and 
jail fare during the free-speech fight. Along 
the Fraser River he had helped organize the 
laborers on the Pacific Coast extension of the 
Canadian Northern, leaving as soon as tlie 
men walked out. He had “stirred up 
things ” in the lumber camps of Washington, 
departing when the strike was certain. Now 
he was ready for the next fray, be it at San 
Diego or Los Angeles. With him was a crew 
of a dozen “ live ones,” fanatics bent upon 
sowing the seed of discontent wherever they 
might be, aggressive agitators without worldly 
ties or property, polyglot wanderers drifting 
from place to place, leaving the scene of 
industrial trouble only to create new discord 
elsewhere. 

Does the bitter hatred of the employer 
against this new factor in American industrial 
life seem to have a good foundation ? 

“See that big fellow?” The ex-clerk 
pointed at a six-footer leaning over the desk 
of the little Irish secretary. “‘ He used to 
be a machinist in the Southern Pacific shops. 
All the men went out six months ago. They re 
still out, and they'll stay out till hell freezes 
over. He knows it, too. That drubbing 
has let some light into his thick union skull. 


around,” he 
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He’s come in with us. I wish some more 
had. They ought to. Some of the gang 
down in the Imperial Valley tried to help ’em— 
cut the air hose on a couple of trains—but 
the fools wouldn’t take the hint. They struck 
like gentlemen [” 

He spat upon the dusty floor to empha- 
size his contempt. 

“They gave the boss thirty days’ notice, 
oiled the machines, and covered them up 
nicely for the scabs. Fools !”’ 

He became more confidential. 

‘Easiest thing in the world to make a 
railway come to time,” he boasted, know- 
ingly. ‘They can’t guard the whole line, 
and it takes just a minute to drop a package 
of Gold Dust into a water tank.” 

He moved a little closer. 

* What will it do? There’ll be a laundry 
inside every engine that fills up from the 
Gold Dust tank, and every one of ’em will 
have to go to the shops to have the boiler 
cleaned if they don’t want the cylinder heads 
blown off. If a water tank isn’t handy, a 
little emery dust in the journal boxes or a 
squirt of kerosene into the air-hose connec- 
tion will do just as well. But those fools 
still have the ‘honor’ notion in their heads. 
Any of the railway brotherhoods will scab on 


the other to protect their ‘ sacred ’ agree- 


ments. They’ll go out and crack the head 
of a poor, misguided scab, but they won’t 
touch the ‘holy’ property of the boss, they 
won’t hit him where he lives—in the pocket- 
book. They haven’t sense enough for that— 
yet.” 

These are typical instances of the attitude 
assumed against the employer and his prop- 
erty by the Industrial Workers of the World. 
They are the emery dust in the bearings of 
industry—hard to discover, harder to remove, 
retarding, irritating, intensifying friction. 
Having officially and often individually thrown 
upon the scrap-heap the old ethical stand- 
ards which, like the flange on the wheel, 
guide civilization along the safe rail, they 
have become voluntary outlaws, industrial 
guerrillas, franctireurs, whose mere presence 
is sufficient to put the employer on his guard. 

France had the first taste of I. W. W. tac- 
tics. In France, as in all other European 
countries, the Socialist party lost its early, 
distinctly revolutionary character as it gained 
in age and influence. Even the most radical 
of rebels calms down when the weight of 
great responsibility is placed upon his shoul- 
ders, when, of necessity, he is forced to listen 
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to the other side, when practical problems, 
not mere theories, demand his attention. 
Gradually drifting away from the youthful 
uncompromising attitude which would be sat- 
isfied with nothing but the immediate and 
complete overthrow of the wage system, the 
Socialist Deputies reached out for half a loaf 
when they could not obtain the whole of it. 
Many years ago they introduced social and 
economic legislation designed to protect the 
worker against the unduly great power of 
organized wealth. In Germany and Australia, 
where Socialism and the Labor parties gained 
the strongest political influence, this State 
interference on behalf of the workingman, 
expressed in old age pensions, compulsory 
insurance against accidents and _ sickness, 
strict factory and tenement supervision, child 
labor prohibition, and similar measures, 
reached its highest development. In the 
rampantly individualistic United States only 
the merest beginning along these lines has 
been made. 

During the last few years of the past cen- 
tury the radical wing of the French Socialist 
party rebelled against the sobering hues of 
its leaders, rebelled against the policy which 
allowed the individual worker to take part in 
the labor movement only politically, at the 
polls. They maintained that the palliative 
measures of parliamentary Socialism were 
retarding, instead of speeding, the advent of 
the social revolution. They declared that 
trade-unionism, the organization of the work- 
ers according to crafts into a multitude of 
autonomous bodies, all acting independently 
of each other, was a discrimination against 
the growing mass of the unskilled laborers, 
and made it easy for the employers to 
defeat the craft unions one by one. ‘There- 
fore the rebels decided to cut loose from pol- 
itics and from reform through parliamentary 
action, to organize the workers along new 
lines and transfer the fight from the polls to 
the shop. Under the new plan, all employ- 
ees of a street car company, for instance— 
conductors, motormen, electricians, the power- 
house force, the mechanics employed in the 
repair shops—were grouped together in 
the street car workers’ federation, which, in 
turn, became a subdivision of the transport 
workers’ syndicat. In place of political action, 
this new line-up of labor employed the ag- 
gressive, militant mass strike, advocated 
destruction of the employer’s property, ad- 
vised the irritation and the intermittent 
strike, and made effective use of sabotage. 
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Sabotage ? 

When the silk-weavers of Lyons struck, 
they hurled their wooden shoes (sadots) into 
the intricate machinery of the looms before 
they quit. The term has since been applied 
to all methods by which a workman may, 
without risk to himself, inflict loss upon his 
employer through reduction of output, inten- 
tionally poor work, waste of time and mate- 
rial, through the infliction of constant minor 
damage upon machines and tools, and similar 
profit-eating practices. ‘This practice is not 
to be confounded with the destruction of 
machinery by the hand-workers in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. It is used 
as a means to gain an end, not as the end 
itself. 

Sabotage spread over France like wildfire. 
With it came short, aggressive strikes, accom- 
panied by attacks upon the employer’s busi- 
ness. At a bakers’ strike, for instance, a 
few quarts of kerosene were poured into the 
ovens. Most of them had to be torn down 
when, after three months, the odor of petro- 
leum still adhered to the bread. In Amster- 
dam outside members of the union took the 
place of the strikers. ‘They worked soap, 
lumps of salt, rags, mice, and cockroaches 
into the dough, until the master bakers 
In brew- 


hastened to grant the demands. 
eries a bottle of kerosene dropped “ acci- 
dentally ” into a vat containing hundreds of 
barrels of fermenting beer ruined the entire 


contents. Sulphuric acid sprayed over the 
looms in textile mills ate through the threads 
and stopped the machinery. Simply by turn- 
ing the cocks in the pipes that conduct water 
to the cylinder jackets of the gasoline engines, 
Parisian strikers put hundreds of these small 
power plants out of commission. They cov- 
ered transmission pulleys with soft soap, and 
robbed the plants of their power for hours at 
atime. Dissatisfied garment-workers applied 
diluted sulphuric acid to the inside of the 
fabrics. Their work escaped detection until, 
a week or two later, the cloth literally fell 
apart. In every branch of French industry 
the workers developed a terrible ingenuity in 
devising novel methods safely to inflict dam- 
age. 

From France the new, aggressive shop 
warfare of the radicals spread throughout 
Latin Europe, finding special favor in Italy 
and Spain, where the mass strike was used 
frequently. The revolutionary strike in 
Barcelona, which led to Ferrer’s execution, 
was the work of the European Industrial 
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Workers. Russia felt the new weapon in the 
hands of the masses. Holland, Austria, and 
England are writhing under the disastrous 
effects of the new tactics. Only in German 
has the anti-patriotic campaign made smal! 
progress; theidea of transferring the fight from 
the polls into the factories found few converts 
To the present day deliberate sabotage in its 
refined French form remains almost unknown 
in the Empire. In one of the pamphlets 
sold by the Industrial Workers the writer 
relates with deep disgust how the strikine 
Socialist coal-miners of the Ruhr Valley ap- 
pointed sentinels, marked by white band- 
ages around the arm, from their own ranks 
to preserve order and protect property. The 
striking electricians of Berlin are accused of 
treason to the cause because their pickets, 
noticing an incipient blaze caused by a short 
circuit in a power plant, entered the plant and 
put out the flames before the arrival of the 
fire department. Nor can the Industrial 
Workers understand the action of the English 
and American miners in exempting the 
pumping plant engineers from the strike 
orders, that the water might be kept out of 
the shafts. 

In 1905 the principles of industrial union- 
ism, including sadotage, crossed the Atlantic 
and were welcomed by the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. Even this militant organiza- 
tion could not retain the principles of the 
I. W. W. rammed down its throat during the 
Haywood régime. It withdrew within two 
years. Since then the growth of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World has been slow. 
According to Vincent St. John, the General 
Secretary, it has issued some seventy thou- 
sand membership cards, but only one-fifth 
of the members are in good standing. Its 
bulk is made up of foreign unskilled 
laborers employed in the textile. coal, iron, 
and lumber industries, in the itinerant gangs 
of hewers of wood and drawers of water that 
build the railways, dig the ditches, bore the 
tunnels, and do the grading throughout the 
country. They are drifting wanderers with- 
out home, family, or property, men who have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, igno- 
rant, the easiest prey of the dishonest con- 
tractor, imported by the ship-load, herded 
cattle-like into the sweatshops, the mines, the 
mills, and the isolated camps. 

“The industrial unionist, however, holds 
that there can be no agreement with the em- 
ployers of labor which the workers have to 
consider sacred or inviolable. 
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+ All peace, so long as the wage system 
lasts, is but an armed truce. 

- The organization does not allow any part 
to enter into time contracts with the em- 
pl vers. 

+ Failing to force concessions from the 
employers by the strike, work is resumed 
and sabotage is used. 

« Large initiation fees and dues are pro- 
hibited. 

+ Interference by the Government is re- 
sented by open violation of the Government’s 
orders, going to jail ez masse, causing ex- 
pense to the taxpayers.” 

hese declarations are extracted verbatim 
from the official publications of the organiza- 
tion. ‘The peonage camps of the Southern 
woods, the steel works with their twelve- 
hour shifts seven days in the week, the child- 
eating cotton mills and glass factories, the 
sweatshops, the bleak mines made bleaker 
by the company store, the grading and 
construction camps with their grafting com- 
missaries—these places are fertile seed-beds 
in which the I. W. W. principles sprout 
lustily, to bring forth hideous fruit in due 
time. Human life is cheap in the United 
States, horribly cheap, especially the life of 
the *‘ wop,” of the alien laborer out of whose 
nameless grave a damage suit rarely grows. 
An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; so 
preaches the I. W. W. creed, so practiced 
the I. W. W. at McKee’s Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania, when it ambushed the State constabu- 
lary during the Pressed Steel Car strike. 
Will this element, robbed by the /adrone, 
cheated by foremen in collusion with employ- 
ment sharks, killed and maimed with impu- 
nity, without redress, hesitate to take life 
when the weird oratory of the agitator has 
lashed it into frenzy ? 

The Industrial Workers are weak as yet. 
Their foothold is confined to a dark corner 
in the sub-basement of the social structure. 
But their rapidly growing strength in Europe 
bodes ill. They are hammering on the doors 
of the American craft unions. In the Con- 
vention of the Socialist party this year a 
resolution indorsing their tactics received the 
assent of one-third of the delegates. In their 
industrial and political fights they have shown 
an unscrupulous resourcefulness, an ag- 
gressiveness, a fanatical enthusiasm, that 
stamps them as dangerous foes. What can 
be done to curb their growth ? 

The methods of San Diego, of Aberdeen, 
won't do it. Aberdeen was defeated. After 
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the Industrial Workers had attacked the rec- 
ords of the Council members, had published 
biographies of the city fathers, the authorities 
gavein, repealed the obnoxious ordinance, 
enlarged the street-meeting district to a 
greater size than it had ever been, and paid 
the I. W. W. one hundred dollars for illegally 
destroyed literature. 

San Diego was defeated. State interfer- 
ence was an I. W. W. victory. It placed 
the seal of public sympathy upon the organi- 
zation. More than that: San Diego directly 
helped the propaganda of the Industrial 
Workers by driving union labor and the 
Socialists into their ranks. That’s what the 
agitators wanted, that is their main object 
in every “ free-speech” fight. Deliberately 
they set out to goad and irritate a community 
into brutal retaliation, into lawless mob rule ; 
deliberately the speakers deride patriotism, 
jeer at the flag in order to arouse the shallow 
jingoism of the crowd, to direct its fury upon 
themselves and upon those whose co-opera- 
tion they must have to gain their ends. They 
are using the policeman’s club, the bludgeon 
of the law-and-order mob, to drive the trade- 
unionist and the conservative Socialist (con- 
servative so far as methods are concerned) into 
the I. W. W. camp, to prove to all workers 
that the actions of the master class justify the 
principles and tactics of industrial unionism. 

Everywhere they succeeded. Everywhere 
the blows of the blind mob welded three 
hitherto antagonistic elements—the trade 
unions, the Socialists, and the I. W. W.—into 
a compact body with a single aim: resistance 
to the attacks of the common enemy. Where- 
fore the Industrial Workers rejoiced. San 
Diego was their greatest triumph, a victory 
so pronounced that the agitators, drunk with 
the frenzy of martyrdom and the bitter wine 
of success, prepared to provoke a fight on 
an even larger scale in Los Angeles. The 
warning of the Los Angeles Socialists and 
trade unions that they need expect no assist- 
ance of any kind deterred the I. W. W., but 
perhaps only for a time. 

Most significant is the Industrial Workers’ 
comment on their defeat in the Vancouver, 
British Columbia, free-speech fight. 

‘*No monkey business on the other side 
of the line,” said one who had been in the 
fray. ‘When they caught on to us, they 
quit filling up the jails. They just shut down 
street speaking altogether, played no favorites 
with any one. ‘They all looked alike to ’em. 
They trotted out their mounted cops, gave 
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‘em riot whips, and told ’em to keep the 
streets clear. They did. Gee, it was fun to 
see the cops lash the swell guys when they 
didn’t move quick enough! Dozens of the 
plutes got it in the neck, right in company 
with the working stiffs. No favorites over 
inCanada! You must hand it to them Eng- 
lish cops and judges. A poor gink still has 
a chance to get his rights over across the line, 
except where the Americans are in control 
politically. There it’s rotten.” 

Punitive and prohibitory laws probably will 
be of little avail against the organization’s tac- 
tics. Such laws have accomplished nothing in 
the European strongholds of industrial union- 
ism. Restriction of immigration might help, 
but the only thoroughly effective remedy 
seems to be the proverbial ounce of preven- 
tion. Germany applied it many years ago. 
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Its workers have declined to use the new 
weapons of French make. ‘The bulk of the 
American workmen are regarding these weap- 
ons with disgust and suspicion. Whether 
the American mechanic’s attitude will change 
depends upon the degree of the economic 
pressure from above. ‘The burrowers in the 
sub-basement of the industrial structure are 
hoping that it will increase, that it will force 
the unions down to their level. They are 
doing their best by provocation to increase the 
pressure, to gnaw away the supports of the 
craft unions. ‘The American mechanic does 
not want to join hands with the plotters. 
He fully realizes that two wrongs can never 
make one right. But the square deal, in eco- 
nomics as well as in politics, is needed to 
strengthen him in his position between the 
old upper and the new nether millstone. 


HOW SHALL WE LEARN TO KEEP HOUSE ? 
BY MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


“ O you think people should be taught 
1D to keep house? And, if so, who 
and how and where?” I asked a 

young Chicago stock-broker. 

He looked up from his breakfast cereal in 
mild surprise. 

* All women, of course, by their mothers 
in the kitchen,” he said. 

It was an inherited answer. He made it 
just as automatically as he digested his food 

and just as inevitably. It was the com- 
panion piece to the idea that all men should 
be taught a trade by their fathers in the 
shop—only it had survived its twin by two 
generations. ‘The stock-broker had still in 
his mind the old apprentice system of 
women’s industry, modified by the masculine 
misapprehension that housekeeping takes 
place in the kitchen. 

In reality there seem to be four ways to 
learn the business of housekeeping : at home 
from “ mother,” at school from * teacher,’ 
at college from “ professor,’”’ and after mar- 
riage through university work, extension 
classes, correspondence schools, and the work 
offered by the Government through the 
Agricultural Department. 


No, there is another way! One built on 


Original Research and Divine Inspiration ! 
This composite method is based on the 
theory that housekeeping is in the class with 
aeronautics, a new science on which the 
worker has no accumulated information to 
draw on, and that women, just by virtue of 
being women, will know it, anyway. 

“*T don’t believe,” said one of these origi- 
nal investigators of the science of house- 
keeping, “ that there is any way to learn to 
keep house but just by doing the work. 
Everybody is so different, they’ve got to 
learn it their own way.” 

And then she excused herself long enough 
to telephone to the plumber because the 
kitchen sink was stopped up with grease and 
she had never “ originally researched ” out 
the effect of boiling water and lye on a 
grease-stopped pipe. Of course she might 
get to that in time, but why should she go 
through the whole of the race history for 
herself ? 

Even the moderate use of the needle that 
all housekeepers need to know is no instinct- 
ive or inherited feminine function. 

I helped direct a Hull House club which 
gave a Shakespearean play. From motives 
of economy we planned to make the costumes 
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ourselves, but when the members had all 
assembled with shears and needles and thread 
it developed that not one of the girls could 
so much as baste two straight edges together. 
Some of the boys could sew—they were 
working in the garment trades ; but the girls 
were bookkeepers and clerks, and able to do 
the work for which they had been trained. 
‘They were part of the industrial organization, 
not housekeepers. Undoubtedly, when they 
married they would be no more inspired by 
cook-stove and broom than they were now by 
needle and thread. Obviously, that sort of 
ignorance does not dispose women to mar- 
riage, solve the servant problem, reduce the 
cost of living, or increase the birth rate. In 
every other line of work, from wireless teleg- 
raphy to spelling, we have turned our backs 
on intuition and placed our faith in ordered 
knowledge, scientifically imparted. And I 
think that even in housekeeping the Original- 
Research-Divine-Inspiration school is falling 
into innocuous desuetude. 

The apprenticeship system, however, in 
which “ mother” teaches ‘‘ daughter,” sur- 
vives in every part of the country and in every 
class of society. It is sanctioned by prece- 


dent and tradition, but it is no longer in 
good working order. 


This is partly because 
“mother” is not always a good teacher. 
She neither knows her subject in the best or 
most modern way, nor has she the pedagogi- 
cal ability to teach what she does know. 

A woman from Wigham, Minnesota, writes 
me how she trained her second daughter by 
this old apprentice system. Her schedule 
of work includes turning the feather beds, 
hemming sheets and pillow-cases, putting up 
mince-meat, and various other traditional 
diversions. Incidentally she remarks with 
sorrow that her son died of typhoid and her 
eldest daughter went to work in a Minne- 
apolis store. I asked about the drainage 
system of her town, trying to account for the 
typhoid ; but she didn't know anything about 
it. And when I asked what her daughter 
could have found to do if she had stayed in 
Wigham, she said that her husband was per- 
fectly able to support his family and that she 
believed in girls staying at home. A mother 
whose mental equipment was coeval with 
her feather beds! Isn’t it almost inevitable 
that if ‘ mother ” learned the methods of her 
own youth, they, and the equipment on which 
they depend, must be antiquated and out of 
date? ‘That “mother” sticks to the meth- 
ods of mother—not to say grandmother— 
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and will tend to perpetuate ways and customs 
merely because she is used to them? More- 
over, she labors under the disadvantage of 
doing her teaching without ordered lessons 
or systematic records. 

I have just been talking with the married 
daughter of an able housekeeper who prides 
herself on the “ practical” training she gives 
her children. 

‘** You see, I don’t know how to keep house 
very well,” said the bride. ** At home mother 
always did the hard parts. She couldn’t bear 
to see us spoil things.” 

But even this apprentice system can be 
modified into something modern and useful. 
In Savoy, a tiny town in central Illinois, 
there is a rural school which is fortunate 
enough to have Mrs. Nora B. Dunlap, Presi- 
dent of the Department of Household Sci- 
ence of the Farmers’ Institute, on its Board 
of Directors. Mrs. Dunlap has succeeded 
in putting the apprentice system under the 
direction of the school. For housekeeping 
work done at home she has introduced weekly 
record cards which include cleaning the 
rooms, making the beds, setting the table, 
washing the dishes, laundry work, sewing, 
mending, darning, and other things a child 
might do at home. The instruction in the 
best way to do these things is not given by 
mother in the home, but by the trained 
teacher in the school, who follows her stu- 
dents intothe home. The actual work is done 
at home, and school credit is given for it when 
the weekly record is signed by the parents. 
This is a new way of recognizing the educa- 
tional value of housework, and of putting the 
apprentice system into the hands of the 
school-teacher. ‘Theoretically it should con- 
serve the good points of both systems. 

For, after all, there is a lot to be said for 
the apprentice system in housekeeping. 

‘*My brother’s wife,” said a lady from 
Boskyville, Wisconsin, ‘ well, she teaches 
her two daughters herself, right in her own 
kitchen. They’re in the university in the 
winter, but in the vacation one week one of 
them’s cook and the other chambermaid, and 
the next week they change around. The 
girls don’t always like it very much, I guess, 
but they’ve got to do it. And, of course, my 
brother doesn’t have to hire any help when 
they’re at home.” 

The work necessary to learning housekeep- 
ing has a money value, and, with the appren- 
tice system scientifically conducted, you can 
earn while you learn, if need be. Besides, 
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it is a practical training that develops manual 
skill through doing real things. ‘These home- 
trained girls would never come to their mother 
and say, as a girl did to one of the Chicago 
principals : 

“TI cooked the dinner at home last night, 
Miss Lane, and, do you know, I had to make 
seven omelets! Why, papa ate three him- 
self !” 

Her mind had not bridged the gap between 
the practice omelet of the school made with 
one egg and the omelet of domesticity made 
with many eggs. 

Miss Mary S. Snow, head of the Domestic 
Science Department in the Chicago public 
schools, would like to bridge this gap by 
using the German system. In this system 
the students are taught to do their work on 
the basis of five people, the number in the 
average family; the stove they use is family 
size, the marketing is family marketing, the 
utensils are the regulation store-bought sort, 
a real table is set with a meal calculated to 
feed five people, and the service is the kind a 
family having no servant could command. 
There is just one reason why this system is 
not installed in the Chicago public schools— 
it costs fifteen cents per child per day. At 
present the School Board has only advanced 
to the point of spending a cent and a half 
per child per day for domestic science equip- 
ment. 

But when I remember with what travail 
that Board was prevailed upon to permit the 
nose of the Domestic Science camel under 
the flap of the Public Education tent, I can 
hardly believe that even so much of the good 
beast is already inside. ‘That camel’s nose 
was disguised as “instruction in cooking ;” but 
it was trained and fed and urged forward by 
women with sufficient brains to see that 
housekeeping is a public concern, and of suf- 
ficient social and financial position to get what 
they wanted—the women of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. 

“You said a little lady who had 
been a member of the first Domestic Science 
Committee, ‘we knew, or we thought we 
did, that children needed to know something 
more than reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
more even than German, drawing, and music, 
something that ought to be very common 
indeed, but wasn’t—/ow to keep house.” 
She picked up from an old inlaid table the 
blanket she was knitting for a recent grand- 
son. ‘ We started in with the cooking. We 
were willing (the Woman’s Club, you know) 
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to pay for everything; but we had to beg 
and deg and BEG before the School Board 
would give the children a chance.” She 
slid out one needle and began to knit the 
great white stitches back onto it again. ‘At 
last they gave us the use of one bare room 
in one school to start with. My son here 
designed the cooking tables, we bought the 
stoves and dishes, paid for the food, hired 
the teacher, and started in to teach.”’ She 
slipped a few stitches along the ivory needles 
in silence. ‘Oh, yes, we met obstacles,”’ 
she went on. ‘“ Mostly from the people in 
Kenwood, who were a little toppy at that 
time, you remember. ‘They sent word now 
and again that the cooking in their homes 
was done by servants and they didn’t care to 
have their daughters learn it.”” She pushed 
a little farther back into the Empire chair 
that was part of her inheritance. ‘“ They 
seemed to think—some of them—that their 
social position would be endangered if their 
daughters knew how to cook.” She laid 
her hands in her silken lap to gain emphasis, 
and her black eyes had the determination of 
those of her pre-Revolutionary ancestor on 
the canvas above. ‘ But, in spite of them,” 
shaking a small finger, ‘‘ we have got house- 
hold economics into practically every school 
in Chicago !” 

And it is true that every girl in Chicago 
can now learn housekeeping in the public 
schools ; and housekeeping as interpreted by 
Miss Snow covers a multitude of things. 
For is it not part of the work to know how 
to buy so as to get full value for a cent? Is 
not the canning of fruit, the hemming of 
tablecloths, the trimming of hats, as much a 
part of it as the baking of bread and the 
broiling of chops? That Domestic Science 
camel has got so far in that the girls learn 
how to select a flat or house with reference 
to the needs of any given family ; they learn 
what is and is not adequate plumbing, some- 
thing of interior decorating and furnishing, 
of public as well as domestic sanitation, and are 
even beginning to take up budget-making 
and the apportionment of the income. 

I spent a day in a Chicago school where 
the normal students practice under the super- 
vision of the regular teachers—the practical 
training of experts by experts. This par- 
ticular school draws its pupils from two dis- 
tinct social classes. From west of State 
Street, on the one hand, come the daughters 
of Jewish, Polish, and Greek immigrants and 
of colored people ; from Englewood and Hyde 
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Park come the daughters of the well-to-do. 
Below the girls’ uniform cooking aprons 
showed sometimes silk stockings and custom- 
made pumps, sometimes darned cotton stock- 
ings with dollar shoes down at the heel. These 
virls cooked and served a luncheon to six 
children of the school. The menu was: 
Goldenrod eggs on toast. 
Corn-bread cakes. 
Milk. 
Cornstarch pudding. 
Sugar cookies. 

One of the two girls who were told to set 
the table was a little Russian Jewess. Her 
fingers were all thumbs and she didn’t know 
what dishes the different things required. 
The other girl was a brisk little American, 
who corrected the other’s mistakes. 

“The table looks crowded to me,”’ 
the Jewish girl to the American girl. 

“It looks all right to me,” the American 
girl answered. 

‘“No wonder she thinks there is too 
much on the table,” the teacher whispered. 
“Sophie’s people practically never sit down 
to a meal. They are just on the edge of 
destitution, and eat whenever and wherever 
they can get the food.” 

For Sophie the simple school lunch estab- 
lished a standard of luxury. ‘To establish 
home standards is the most important work 
the public school can do, and I believe that 
these standards can be most directly and most 
unconsciously established through the study 
of housekeeping. For instance, the girls of 
this school had been asked to cook a meal at 
home during the spring vacation and bring 
an account of it to the class. A little Greek 
girl wrote : 

‘**T made a dinner for five people : 

. French fried potatoes. 

. Bread. 

. Baking-powder biscuits. 

. Cake. 

. Cocoa. 

. Custard.” 
And then, with a different pencil, straggling 
hastily into the center of the page: 

“7. Sirloin steak.” 


“That means,” said the teacher, pointing, 
“ that she didn’t really have the steak. _ I had 
them read their menus to the class, and, when 
she heard that every one else had meat, she 
wrote that in. Her family are too poor to 
have much meat at any time, or sirloin 
steak ever.” 

How long a step is it from surreptitiously 
writing “ sirloin steak ” into a meatless din- 
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ner to insisting loudly that sirloin steak or its 
equivalent shall be possible for all dinners ? 
There are interesting social suggestions in 
these cooking lessons ! 

Besides the standards of food and service, 
the standards of equipment are established 
in the public schools. These girls are not 
taught to use the cheap and laborious coal 
range, but the expensive and convenient gas 
stove. ‘They are educated to labor-saving ; 
and Miss Snow has her eyes set on getting elec- 
tric equipment into the public school kitchens. 
‘* We needs must love the highest when we 
see it” even in cook-stoves, and it ought 
to be worth a good deal to create a demand 
for the best in labor-saving devices as well as 
in grammar. Certainly, if we know what we 
ought to have, we have a better chance of 
getting it than if we don’t. 

The syllabus of Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art which the Illinois State Uni- 
versity has just prepared for the high schools 
that are to carry on this grade work of estab- 
lishing standards contains such significant 
topics as: the fruit industry ; the cost of 
fruits ; fraudulent and harmful preservatives’ 
adulteration of confectionery; the sugar 


industry ; factors in the cost of milk ; inspec- 
tion of dairies and milk wagons; cost of 


meat and danger from stale meat poisoning ; 
food requirements for people of different 
ages and occupations; exercise in planning 
meals for 10, 20, 30, and 40 cents a day, 
with special reference to economy of time, 
labor, and fuel; relation of consumer and 
dealer to the pure food laws ; house-planning 
to show convenience, cost, and efficiency ; 
relation of exercise, fresh air, sleep, diet, and 
cleanliness to health; relation of personal 
hygiene to the public ; importance of leisure ; 
effect of carelessness and bad management at 
home upon the community; influence of the 
community upon the home; sanitary conditions 
in clothing factories ; laws regulating child 
labor and the sweatshops. 

These are only a part of the things that go 
into the housekeeping courses in the high 
schools of Illinois—the things that are offered 
all the girls at public expense. How long 
will it be, I wonder, before that Domestic 
Science camel draws in the last tip of his tail ; 
how long before the children who have learned 
what they ought to have in shelter and food 
and clothing will protest because they cannot 
have them? ‘ 

To balance the undoubted good that the 
teaching of this larger housekeeping brings 
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with it there is the shadow of a minor evil. 
If you train all girls for a housekeeping that 
implies marriage as the sole channel through 
which to practice it, are you not dangling the 
wedding ring too insistently before their eyes ? 
Are you not giving new life to Jane Austen’s 
statement: 

“It is a truth universally acknowledged, 
that a single man in possession of a good 
fortune mus* be in want of a wife.” 

Do we want to fit all women for matrimony 
as if it were certain, and so make it the duty 
of all parents to see that their daughters are 
married as a preface to their life’s business ? 

But, on the other hand, is it good economics 
to have a large number of women avoid 
marriage because they don’t understand the 
business side of it?) Or carry on that busi- 
ness badly after they have entered marriage 
or inadvertently dropped into it? The abso- 
lutely undomesticated woman is difficult to 
fit into the sort of civilization we have worked 
out, for the reason that housekeeping is the 
backbone of it. 

The solution of the problem seems to be 
to make housekeeping a cultural study and 
teach it to everybody. Why is it not as good 
a training for the mind as mathematics or 
geography or civil government ? Not that it 
need take the place of any of these, but that 
it should be made a setting for them all. In 
the School of Education of the University of 
Chicago they are teaching the elements of 
housekeeping as well as of agriculture and 
the manual arts to all the students, boys and 
girls alike. 

This, of course, is aimed to do exactly 
what Miss Snow is trying to do for the girls 
in the Chicago public schools—not to make 
them full-fledged, efficient housekeepers, but 
to give them the principles of domestic sci- 
ence. ‘They do go out of school and into 
industry, they enter a trade or profession and 
earn money for themselves ; perhaps there is 
a ten-year interval between the time they 
study domestic science and the time they 
take up their own skillets in their own matri- 
monially acquired four-rooms-and-a-bath ; but 
no girl who has once made an omelet can 
ever be afraid of an egg. She can look any 
cook-stove straight in the eye. She may 
make mistakes, but she is apt to substitute 
the use of the brain for the use of the tear- 
ducts in emergencies. She has a different 
attitude of mind toward the whole problem 
of housekeeping, views marriage with more 
confidence, and is less likely to fail in her 
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share of it through ignorance of the duties 
involved. She may forget the /¢hings she 
learned; but she retains the principles, the 
knowledge of the point of attack. 

And with this underpinning scientifically 
imparted to all children between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen, the specific training that 
every one needs who practices housekeeping 
will not be so hard to acquire. There are a 
good many waysand places whereit can be had. 

At Columbia University I found house- 
keepers studying new methods of laundry 
work so that their clothes could be perfectly 
washed; studying scientific house-planning 
and dietetics and decoration. One woman 
was there learning to do personally what she 
expects her servants to do as a first aid in 
solving the servant problem. 

“T see now how difficult it is to make 
rolls,” she said, “and I think I know why 
Mary makes them so badly. I know, too, 
just how a room ought to be cleaned and 
what I have a right to require of my house- 
maids.” 

Of course only a small proportion of 
housekeepers can study in a school.  In- 
struction must be taken to them by either 
correspondence schools or traveling demon- 
stration teachers. Mr. Hatch, head of the ex- 
tension work of the Agricultural Department 
of the University of Wisconsin, has planned 
a car, fitted as a model house, to be dropped 
at town after town through the State with 
instructors to teach the women who gather 
around it. Judging from the seventy-five 
thousand women who were reached by the 
demonstration cars in California, and the 
twenty thousand reached in Oklahoma last 
year, this sort of a traveling school of 
housekeeping should be effective. ‘The 
housekeeping departments of the Farmers’ 
Institutes are crowded, and one of the house 
keeping correspondence schools has reached 
ten thousand women. It might be better if 
we could adopt the method used by Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, who sent teachers 
straight to the farms to teach boys and girls 
and parents how to handle their home and 
agricultural problems under their normal 
conditions ; but these demonstration cars and 
correspondence courses are a good beginning. 

It may seem strange that I have omitted 
the secondary schools and colleges, which 
have such excellent courses in home eco- 
nomics, from this consideration of the places 
where one may learn to keep house. It is 
because these schools are not primarily train- 
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ing housekeepers. ‘Teachers College, Sim- 
mons College, the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Illinois, teach housekeeping primarily as 
a profession, first for teachers of domestic 
science, but beyond that for twenty other 
professions. Professor Abby L. Marlatt, 
head of the Department of Home Econom- 
ics in the University of Wisconsin, gave me 
the following list of professions, with the 
demand for workers in each of them and the 
pay the workers might expect : 

Public lecturers and demonstrators for 
clubs ; commercial demonstrators for gas and 
food and utensil companies ; newspaper writ- 
ers for special women’s columns ; dietitians 
in sanitaria, hospitals, clubs, and dormitories ; 
managers of cafeterias, tea-rooms, and school 
lunch-rooms ; sanitary inspectors ; tenement- 
house supervisors, directors, and rent-collect- 
ors; managers of bakeries ; writers of recipe 
books for food manufacturing companies ; 
experts on the utilization of food wasted in 
factories; managers of laundries; superintend- 
ents of household aid societies ; professional 
marketers, house-cleaners, etc. ; candy, pre- 
serve, and pickle makers ; modistes and dress- 
makers; managers of day nurseries ; managers 
of factories and institutions ; superintendents 
of nurses; and social workers. 

A list of the graduates of the Department 
of Household Science of the University of 
Illinois from 1903 to 1910 shows that less 
than 16 per cent are married, less than 25 
per cent are at home; all the rest are teachers 
or professional workers. On the surface it 
looks as though the college courses in house- 
keeping were merely for the training of 
teachers, but when one studies the various 
catalogues and alumnez reports one finds that 
a very large proportion of the domestic 
science teachers do marry later and begin 
practicing their professions on their own 
families, while the students they have trained 
go on training others in turn. ’ 

I have just been to see one of these 
ex-domestic science teachers. She had 
four years of special training, followed by 
five years of teaching, and now her seven- 
room servantless house and her two small 
daughters are no weight on her spirits. Food 
comes and goes on her table without anxiety, 
a vegetable garden seems automatically to 
produce green things, and it is as though the 
house cleaned itself. The work of house- 
keeping is well subordinated to the business 
of living. It is a desirable condition, based 
on knowledge of housekeeping—ordered 
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knowledge gained from experts in school, 
and in startling contrast to the wisdom of 
‘*mother,” who was equipped for the busi- 
ness of teaching with nothing better than tra- 
dition, devotion to her home, humility as to 
what she had a right to demand in the way 
of mechanical assistance or financial compen- 
sation, and especially with a firm and disas- 
trous conviction that her own experience, 
however limited, was an_ infallible guide. 
There is no denying that, under these circum- 
stances, “* mother” did not produce a valu- 
able science of housekeeping. But how could 
she, since ability to keep house is no part of 
the inherited maternal instinct, of marital 
affection, respectable conduct, a cultivated 
mind, moral grandeur, or any other quality 
supposed to be inherent in the human female ? 
A knowledge of housekeeping is not a matter 
of sex, but of science; and, since it is some- 
thing that we all ought to know, men and 
women alike, isn’t the public school, which 
we are all forced to attend, the proper place 
to learn it? We are all forced to learn the 
measurements of land and the principles of 
surveying, though few. indeed of us ever 
own a foot of our own land. We must study 


longitude and time, though we are content 


to set our own watches by the factory whistle, 
not by the stars. Why should we not all 
learn the principles of housekeeping, on 
which we depend three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year? Ought they not to be a 
part of our race knowledge ? 

And, in addition to this general knowledge 
for us all, should we not insist on a special 
trade training for all those who are actually 
engaged in housekeeping ? If we are able 
to work out a system of public education that 
reaches all the children, surely we can stretch 
it to include that fraction of the grown-ups 
who are housekeepers. For we do need the 
two kinds of education—the general princi- 
ples for us all, and the special instruction for 
those who practice the profession. 

“T think there is danger of carrying this 
rage for domestic science too far,” said the 
dean of a woman’s college to me. ‘ We let 
it get in the way of culture.” 

On the contrary! The whole development 
of domestic science is to the one end that 
housekeeping may get out of the way of cul- 
ture. We study it in order to prevent the 
work of housekeeping, which, however we 
may hate to admit it,is the basis of our civili- 
zation, from blighting the things that are the 
flower of our civilization. 
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EWMAN said that there was no 

truth in the statement that he en- 

tered the Church of Rome to escape 
the attacks of a besetting skepticism. The 
idea was so prevalent, however, that Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward, in his recent Life of New- 
man, speaks of it as the “usual error.” 
“Dr. Fairbairn,” he says, “ fell into the 
usual error of supposing that, despairing of 
reason, Newman had thrown himself for 
refuge into the arms of an infallible Church.” 

It is nevertheless significant that, in spite 
of Newman’s denial, made at length in the 
“Contemporary Review,” Dr. Fairbairn was 
not convinced. He _ still maintained that 
Newman had discredited the value of reason 
as an approach to truth. Newman, in a 
letter to a friend, made an obvious rejoinder : 
“ His line of argument was that I did not 
know myself, but that he, as a bystander, 
knew me better.” Even so, however, the 
mind of the reader is still perplexed. New- 
man explained that by reason he meant ‘‘ the 
world’s reason.’’ He said that in the Church 
reason is admirable and serves the truth, 
because it begins with true premises, and is 
“under the happy guidance of the moral 
sense.” But in the world, or, as he says, 
“in the wild, living intellect of man,” reason 
needs to have ‘its stiff neck bent.” Free- 
dom of thought, he said, is indeed “ one of 
the greatest of our natural gifts ;’”’ but he 
declared that ‘‘ the human reason did, as a fact, 
where it was most actively exercised on funda- 
mental problems, run into infidelity.”” And 
he spoke of that ** deep, plausible skepticism ”’ 
which is ‘the development of human rea- 
son as practically exercised by the natural 
man.” 

‘The confusion is increased by a paragraph 
in a letter which Newman wrote in the year 
of his conversion to the Roman Church. 
* Any dogmatic or sententious proposition 
would too surely be misunderstood. If I 
said, for instance, I have become a Catholic 
because I must be either a Catholic or an 
infidel,’ men would cry out, ‘ So he has flung 
himself into the Catholic Church to escape 
infidelity ;’ whereas I should only mean that 
Catholicism and Christianity had in my mind 
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become identical, so that to give up the one 
was to give up the other.” 

The matter is interesting as revealing a 
certain quality of Newman’s thought. 

Mr. Ward’s Life makes us acquainted 
with great tracts of Newman’s experience 
which were but little known to the general 
reader. For the general reader the “ Apolo- 
gia” is almost the only record of Newman. 
Mr. Ward begins where the “ Apologia ” 
leaves off. The title of the first chapter 
is ‘“ Life in the Church of England;’’ the 
second chapter describes “ Last Days at Lit- 
tlemore ;” in the ‘third chapter he is in the 
Church of Rome. Then the Life pro- 
ceeds through two large volumes. We are 
therefore enabled to consider the quality of 
Newman’s mind in the light of extended 
illustration. It thus appears more and more 
plainly that not only as an Anglican, but as 
a Roman, he was continually misunderstood. 

Mr. Ward says that “* Newman’s want of 
complete familiarity with the usual phraseology 
in Catholic text-books made it possible for 
theologians to attack his expressions with 
some effect.” But the difficulty lay deeper. 

For example, when Newman was notified 
of the purpose of the Pope to make him a 
cardinal, he wrote this letter : 

“TI trust that his Holiness and the most 
eminent Cardinal Nina will not think me a 
thoroughly discourteous and unfeeling man, 
who is not touched by the commendation of 
superiors, or a sense of gratitude, or the splen- 
dor of dignity, when I say to you, my bishop, 
who know me so well, that I regard as alto- 
gether above me the great honor which the 
Holy Father proposes, with wonderful kind 
ness, to confer on one so insignificant, an honor 
quite transcendent and unparalleled, than 
which his Holiness has none greater to bestow. 

** For I am, indeed, old and distrustful of 
myself ; I have lived now thirty years i 
nidulo meo in my much-loved Oratory, shel- 
tered and happy, and would therefore entreat 
his Holiness not to take me from St. Philip, 
my Father and Patron. 

‘** By the love and reverence with which a 
long succession of Popes have regarded and 
trusted St. Philip, I pray and entreat his 
Holiness, in compassion of my diffidence of 
mind, in consideration of my feeble health, 
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my nearly eighty years, the retired course of 
my life from my youth, my ignorance of for- 
eign languages, and my lack of experience in 
business, to let me die where I have so long 
lived.” 

This seems clear enough. Newman has 
been offered the cardinalate and is thus de- 
clining it. 

Not at all. Newman is saying: “I thank 
your Holiness for this great honor, and I 
shall accept it gladly and gratefully, provided 
| may be permitted to continue to reside in 
the Oratory!’ That is what he means. He 
is sincere in his humility, and is too modest 
to make his acceptance bluntly conditional 
upon the matter of his residence ; but he 
writes what reads like a plain refusal. He 
is honest enough in saying a few days later : 
“ As to the statement of my refusing a car- 
dinal’s hat, which is in the papers, you must 
not believe it.”” At the same time, the inci- 
dent illuminates the charge which Kingsley 
made, and to which the “ Apologia” was a 
reply. Kingsley said: “ Truth for its own 
sake has never been a virtue with the Roman 
clergy. Father Newman informs us that it 


need not be, and on the whole ought not to be 
—that cunning is the weapon which Heaven 
has given to the saints wherewith to with- 


stand the brute male force of the wicked 
world which marries and is given in marriage.” 

Kingsley was unable to maintain his charge 
by any specific statements contained in New- 
man’s writings. And that the charge on its 
moral side was false is proved by the whole 
course of Mr. Ward’s book. At the same 
time the reader of the Life has an uneasy 
feeling that Kingsley was in some measure 
justified by the quality of Newman’s mind. 
Mr. Hutton, of the “ Spectator,” said that 
Kingsley was following a “ vague sort of 
animal scent.”” The phrase is not a pleasant 
one, and was not intended to be pleasant, but 
it expresses a certain truth. There was some- 
thing in the mind or in the style of Newman 
which exposed him to continual misunder- 
standing. 

As for the idea that Newman, having gone 
into the Church of Rome, wished himself out 
of it, it has no support in the pages of the 
Life. From the memorable day when the 
Roman brother returned to Oscott from call- 
ing at Littkemore, and announced that the 
great decision was virtually made, because 
Newman had put on a pair of gray trousers, 
there was no looking back. 

The gray trousers signified that Newman 
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no longer considered that his Anglican orders 
made him a priest. He never ceased to be 
of that mind. 

It is true that his life in the Church of 
Rome was not altogether happy. It began 
under the cloud of a misunderstanding. New- 
man had written his “ Essay on Develop- 
ment ” to justify to his own mind and to the 
minds of his friends the position of the Papacy. 
The Anglican argument was that the Papacy 
had no place in the apostolic age, and conse- 
quently was no part of the normal and neces- 
sary order. It had been added, and might 
be subtracted. Newman maintained that 
the Church grows like a plant, and develops 
doctrine and order which were present at the 
beginning only in germ. This position was 
at once made un popular in Rome by the use 
which was made of it by Unitarians in Boston. 
The Unitarians accepted Newman’s theory 
of development as the description of a his- 
torical process, though they were far from 
agreeing that doctrine and order thus devel- 
oped were validated by that fact, and they 
gladly quoted Newman’s book to show that 
not only the order of the Papacy but the 
doctrine of the Trinity was a development. 
“ Newman’s book,” as Mr. Ward says, 
‘‘ had given the Unitarians big and effective 
guns.” 

And after this disappointment came other 
trials. ‘The ways of the strange country 
were hard to learn. ‘The tasks he was set 
proved trying.” He desired to form a Cath- 
olic’ University in Ireland, to plant there a 
new Oxford. and to resume the influence 
which he had possessed over the minds of 
studious youth. But Rome, after preliminary 
approval, decided not to approve. The dis- 
appointment broke his spirit. He was both 
depressed and amazed. He had persuaded 
himself that ‘‘ to follow the lead of Rome was 
to prosper. But the cold, unpromising, 
uninspiring facts gradually chilled him by 
their dull pressure.” 

Sut in all this there was no failure in loy- 
alty to Rome. Only a failure thereafter in 
his old buoyancy of disposition. 

Then the Roman bishops in England 
asked him to make a new translation of the 
Scriptures into the English which he could 
write with so true a hand. And this he 
would have been glad to undertake. But 
Cardinal Wiseman was apathetic. 

He became editor of the ‘“ Rambler ” re- 
view, hoping to guide the thought of intel- 
lectual Catholics in England. But “ he was 
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asked to resign after his first number, and 
delated to Rome for heresy after his second.” 

He felt the bitterness of a discrowned king 
or a forsaken prophet. ‘ He thought him- 
self an old man. His health was bad, and 
he made ready for death. His books had 
already ceased to sell, and now he ceased to 
write. His very name was hardly known to 
the rising generation. Had he died directly 
after his sixty-third birthday his career would 
have lived in history as ending in the saddest 
of failures.’”” ‘Then Kingsley made the charge 
which produced the “ Apologia,” and from 
that time Newman had a place in the hearts 
of the English people. 

Nothing appears in the Life to show that 
any of these misunderstandings or disappoint- 
ments made Newman wish that he _ had 
stayed in the English Church. On thie con- 
trary, it is plain that he had accepted with 
all his heart and mind the central and essen- 
tial Roman dogma, the doctrine of the 
miracle of the Mass. He believed literally that 
Jesus was present in the consecrated bread, 
and he believed also that, in order to induce 
that divine presence, the consecrating priest 
must be in the orders of the Roman Church. 

Thus he wrote from Littlemore a few 
days after the making of the great change : 
‘*T am writing next room to the Chapel. It 
is such an incomprehensible blessing to have 
Christ’s bodily presence in one’s house, 
within one’s walls, as swallows up all other 
privileges, and destroys, or should destroy, 
every pain. To know that He is close by, 
to be able again and again through the day 
to go into Him!’ Later, as he was preparing 
certain controversial lectures, he said: * I 
am frightened at the chance of being satirical 
before the Blessed Sacrament. Would a 
curtain be possible ?”’ 

Amazing as these utterances may seem to 
us, they reveal the very heart of Newman’s 
Roman life. For him the Jesus of the Gos- 
pels was veritably present in the bit of bread. 

Thus, while he resumed some of his old 
Anglican friendships, and was unfailing in 
his observance of anniversaries and his re- 
membrance of birthdays, and had daily before 
him a photograph of Trinity Chapel, where 
he received his first communion, ‘the Church 
of England as such,” he said, ‘‘does not come 
into my tender memories.” ‘ Who can have 
dared to say that I am disappointed in the 
Church of Rome? I say ‘ dared,’ because I 
have never uttered. or written, or thought, 
or felt, the very shadow of disappointment.” 


And in another letter: ‘“ I will not close this 
correspondence without testifying my simple 
love and adhesion to the Roman Catholic 
Church, not that I think you doubt this; and 
did I wish to give a reason for this full and 
absolute devotion, what should, what can, I 
say but that those great and burning truths 
which I learned when a boy from Evangelical 
teaching, I have found impressed upon my 
mind with fresh and ever-increasing force by 
the Holy Roman Church.” ‘Yet I do not 
disguise,’ he said on another occasion, ‘ that 
Catholicism is a different religion from Angli- 
canism.” 

This statement is confirmed throughout 
the book. ‘Ifo many devout Protestants, ob- 
serving Roman Catholicism from without, it 
seems so different a religion that they doubt 
their own inferences and think that they are 
perhaps misled by ignorance or prejudice. It 
is interesting to see how it impressed a man 
like Newman, entering into it out of Protes- 
tantism, and in the letters contained in this 
book expressing his impressions freely. He 
says that he has come into another world 
where the supernatural is a matter of daily 
experience, into a society of glorified saints 
and guardian angels, of sacraments and bene- 
dictions, of crucifixes and rosaries, into the 
realized presence of the Word Incarnate on 
the altar. 

Newman was an untiring correspondent. 
The writing of letters was for years the seri- 
ous business of his life. He was an extremely 
diffident person, who disliked public activity, 
and shrank from the give and take of free 
discussion. He could not understand how 
Manning could enjoy the meetings of the 
Metaphysical Club, where he must hear Hux- 
ley attack the foundations of the faith. He 
was indeed a vigorous controversialist, but 
his fighting was all done with a sharp pen. 
To one who suggested a joint debate Newman 
said, ‘‘ You speak first, and I will reply by 
playing the violin, and let the audience judge 
between us.” He had the awkwardness of 
diffidence—when he first kissed the Pope’s 
foot he bumped his head against the Pope’s 
knee. He had also the sensitiveness which 
belongs to those who live much within them 
selves. ‘ Albany Christie walked with him 
from Oxford to Littlemore when the great 
separation of 1845 was approaching. New- 
man never spoke a word all the way, and 
Christie’s hand when they arrived was wet 
with Newman’s tears. When he made his 
confession in Littlemore Chapel, his exhaustion 
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was such that he could not walk without 
help. When he went to Rome to set right 
the differences with his brethren of London, 
which tried him so deeply, he walked bare- 
foot from the halting stage of the diligence all 
the way to St. Peter’s Basilica.” 

All this increased the value of his letters. 
‘The Life is very rich in them, and they are 
very rich in the disclosure of his personality. 
Here is the real Newman; with his quick 
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indignation and his enduring affection, his 
humor, his sweetness, his provoking habit of 
making himself misunderstood, his constant de- 
light in the religion into which he had entered, 
with his criticisms—sometimes in amusement, 
sometimes in annoyance—on his coreligion- 
ists. ‘lhe reader understands what the biog- 
rapher’s father meant when he said _ that his 
heart would beat when he heard Newman’s 
step on the staircase. 


THE LITTLE STAND OF PINES 
BY BONNIE R. GINGER 


HE last day of my vacation set out 
to be the dismalest of the lot. Dis- 
mal vacation days—that sounds bad 

enough. But the failure was not an atmos- 
pheric one. It was not the weather which 
had failed, but I. I had been blue straight 
through, though there was no proper reason, 
and I had become so vexed with myself 
that I could not tolerate my own company. 
Having failed at reading, I threw the book 
away and went for a walk. 

I chose a road which led between two vil- 
lages. It was not a long walk, yet this hap- 
hazard impulse led me to the great discovery 
of my life. 

I call my discovery the Great Anti-Failure 
Remedy. It was nature’s own, too. But 
you shall hear. 

You know the New England village, either 
through the medium of your own eyes or 
through the very excellent literature which 
does often enough really describe that insti- 
tution. And you know the country around 
the New England village. I knew it par- 
ticularly well, from instinct, since, though it 
was my native land, I had grown up far away 
from it. My enjoyment of it was a mere 
matter of straight intuition. In the precious 
visits to it when I escaped from the city for 
a bi-yearly fortnight—and I mean the’ Big 
City, and the most fatiguing one—this won- 
derful old New England enchantment had 
come over me, and renewed that strength 
and sort of childlike appreciativeness which 
carry one so far in the after effects. I had 
always gone back to the city aglow, like a 
newly fed furnace, fired to an exaggerated 
but magnificent zeal. 


But the spell of New England was broken. 
I was distressed and scared. I knew I was 
fagged, but I hadn’t supposed the case so 
bad as this. I must be in a very bad way 
if I were dbézsé at last to the charms of my 
mistress. When I say scared, I mean it. I 
had nearly gone to pieces in the city ; but 
I had confidently supposed the first week 
in my native haunts would set me up as 
active and exuberant as ever. ‘The bugaboo 
of failure had pursued me hard enough down 
there, but I had believed I should shake him 
off up here. And he had been jibbering at 
me harder than ever for two solid and shame- 
ful weeks. ‘The time for reinvigoration was 
ended, and at not a single step had I made 
a gain. 

It was not a hilly road between the vil- 
lages, and it lay pretty straight. Asa child I 
had toddled it, that old road. The village at 
the opposite end had not changed in all these 
years, except that its citizens had taken to 
themselves automobiles. Yet only a few 


small machines and a speeding car or two 
whirled the dust of the highway into the calm 


air of that still August morning. 
the only pedestrian. 

I walked on, mentally at conflict, passion- 
ately aware that in this fight, which I saw 
had grown somewhat desperate, I might be 
the winner if only I knew what weapons to 
use and where to find them. 

And I came to the Little Stand of Pines. 

One of the charms of New England is the 
air of unownedness, if one may use the word, 
that lies over much of its landscape. So 
much of the scenery looks unclaimed. You 
have the feeling of being in the midst of 


And I was 
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unproprietored regions, while, in fact, each 
mile and acre has its lawful and taxpaying 
owner. ‘The little stand of pines on the 
road to the other village had never struck me 
as belonging to any one, though I knew it 
certainly did. It was a significant bit of 
wood by reason of its position, just half-way 
between the two little towns. Also it had a 
certain picture composition which lent itself 
nicely to photographic reproduction, so that 
it appeared on the post-cards one bought in 
the village. And on this particular morning 
it seemed to have very definite post-card 
value. 

I approached it observantly, for it stood 
out unusually well with the ten-o’clock 
light falling on it from the side. <A “little 
stand of pines,” in New England nomen- 
clature,is merely a fair-sized wood, perhaps ten 
acres or so. ‘The name is descriptive ; pines 
are the trees which really stand, firm-rooted, 
upright and unswaying. A pine wood has 
this standing effect. I do not know that 
that is the reason for the name, but it is 
graphic. 

The perspective changed as I came along- 
side, and the composition was of course lost, 
but the character of the bit of wood un- 
folded itself to me as it had never done 
before. 

A pine wood isa pine wood, and nothing 
else. A stand of pines is not a stand of elms 
or birch or maple as well, or of shrubberies, 
or undergrowth, or climbing vines, or any- 
thing at all save pines. ‘There is exclusion 
of all other flora, and this exclusion has a 
distinct result. It is non-confusion. A 
stand of pines is the most definite thing in 
arborology. It is just pines. 

The recesses of such a wood are not 
exactly barren, you understand. There are 
growths, but they are very simple, small 
growths—ferns, certain ground vines, certain 
simplified plantlets—but they are not a dom- 
inant, or even an apparent, detail. They are 
there by grace of the pines, and they only. 
All other plants have been eliminated, sacri- 
ficed ruthlessly to the great and one achieve- 
ment—the stand. 

‘The symbolism of the stand of pines does 
not need to be pressed further. My own 
deduction was instantaneous-—and inarticu- 
late. I saw! I saw the trouble with my- 
self, and I understood at last that the secret 
of success is application. The pine wood 
had retained only the things it could apply. 
It had eliminated the small confusions, it had 
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sacrificed the petty distractions. It had lost 


in mere prettiness, but it had achieved a 
What other business is any of us 


character. 
about ? 

My mind was very busy on the way home, 
and not busy with specters. It was busy 
with the weapons for the laying of specters. 
My hands, reaching into the empty air, had 
been filled with the right tools of successful 
toil. I was thinking of my little room in the 
city. 

I have been an ambitious worker always, 
and along the lines where there is consid- 
erable reaction. But there has been too 
much indulgence. Both too much work and 
too much play. ‘That doesn’t mean steady 
progress, it means strife. Why, I was worn 
out with misapplication of my energies. On 
the wrong path? I should say so. 

Now, this room in the city was nice enough 
for me and big enough for me, since I am 
at the beginnings of things, and have modest 
needs. But the room had in it the trappings 
of a dozen different unessential fads and 
fancies and occupations. More pictures than 
I could look at, more books than I could 
read, more papers than I could digest, 
chairs I did not sit in—more luxuries, 
in short, than one person can indulge in 
who has one definite end in view, and who 
needs to learn the lesson of application of a 
few things before he can reach out to many. 
I hadn’t even one end in view. Two talents, 
or, better to say, two knacks, had been given 
to me, and I was trying to parallel two 
careers, but, having started out with a dozen 
tendencies, I had made no goal yet with 
either of these knacks, and had not the 
courage to sacrifice one of them and con- 
centrate on the other. Confusion took the 
place of distribution. I must go back and 
learn all over. It was the only way. There 
were A B C’s to get right. And I saw it. 

I know a girl in the city. She is an artist 
—a careerist. She subordinates everything 
in her life to her work. Her studio spells her 
character—or at least her policy—perfectly. 
It is large and plain, and as hygienic and 
unlittered as a_ hospital dissecting-room. 
There are adornments, but they are precious 
few, and each one means volumes to its 
owner. ‘There are very definite reasons why 
this picture hangs here, why this pottery 
stands there, why this book is on the table. 
why this chair is against a certain tone tint of 
wall. Almost scientific, and a little austere, | 
agree. The girl herself is a study in elimina- 
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tion. Her nature is swept as clean—as bare, 
| was going to say, but that is not right for 
her—of superfluities as her studio. She is 
a woman of silences as significant as her 
room of its cleared spaces. She is the sym- 
bol of lucidness. She is also somewhat austere 
and crude. Her words when spoken are as 
succinct as the few pictures on her walls, the 
few books on her shelves. She can work all 
day and not show it. Her periods of occu- 
pation are self-imposed, her periods of rest 
are mathematical. She told me once that she 
came out of confusion and loneliness and 
overwork into this self-found heritage. She 
claims to have once been the victim of “ in- 
growing thoughts,”’ of timidity, of other harm- 
ful dissipative tendencies. In short, she is 
master of her own self, which is just what 
people who are ¢heir own masters run the 
risk of never being. She is clean-swept.: And 
she is getting somewhere, and getting there 
fast. She is like the little stand of pines. 

This is the Japanese idea. Elimination, and 
therefore completeness. Well, I learned the 
lesson. I have a good many vices to put 
down, and going back and starting over is 
never as easy as starting right at first, but— 

As I left the stand of pines another scene 
presented itself on the other side. Meadows, 
haycocks, small trees, pretty but uneconomic, 
flowers in abandonment—the flowering of 
weeds. But this scene had none of the im- 
pressiveness of the pine wood. 

The stand of pines! It has the right idea. 
I came back to my room in the city. It is 
different, that room now. So is its occupant. 
If elimination is an art, then I have become 
a student. 

We people of one room in the big cities— 
of any number of rooms in any city—need to 
study this art. First of all, in the street. 
The big city is itself just one great litter, 
one great chaos. The shops invite us to 
extravagant indulgences in things not use- 
ful to us; the plays tempt us, a score all at 
once, or we are in conflict of choice between 
them and an opera; the book-stalls lure us, 
and the magazines know how to make us 
stop before the tempting headings; the 


antique shops, the picture stores, the candy 
shops, cafés when we aren’t hungry, soda- 
water counters when we aren’t thirsty, the 
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fruit carts, the taxis that are not necessary 
because we are not in a hurry—all these are 
the distractions we are in the midst of, anda 
hundred others, and if we aren’t yielding, we 
are putting out valuable energy in wishing 
and hesitating. ‘These things are not to be 
done away with, for they are not bad; they 
are only bad for us when we do not need 
them. 

And the things in our little one-room 
abodes. We cannot use them; therefore 
they are mere distractions, and they wear us 
out. We want the things which we wear out, 
the things we use. Is not the stand of 
pines the sum merely of the things it has 
absorbed ? How many pictures on the wall 
can we absorb? A half-dozen at most, I 
say. How many books can we really read ? 
I do not mean the person who by training is 
already universally efficient. He, too, began 
by absorbing one thing at a time. Even he 
could not sit in more than one chair at 
once. We talk about the high cost of living, 
but say nothing of the high cost of high 
living. 

All comes -to this, that if we are making our 
little careers—and any form of living is a 
career—we need our energies conserved and 
not dissipated. We want an atmosphere of 
simplicity, after the manner of the Japanese. 

I saw my trouble, and have begun to rectify 
it. I was biting off more than I could chew. 
I would know the construction of all the 
popular plays and the criticism of their 
actors down pat for glib supper-table talk ; 
I would know the books, I would understand 
old pictures and furniture, I would be able to 
recommend or condemn all restaurants and 
cafés, I would carry on two trades and have 
the jargon of a dozen others ; in brief, I would 
be universally efficient—all in a day. No 
wonder I fagged out. And my room attested 
to the reason. It was littered with the 
débris of my “universal efficiency.” I 
lived in the choking atmosphere of all the 
things I could not do. 

All success to the stand of pines. But it 
has its success already. Standing firm and 
straight on its own carpet of needles, the 
visible evidence of the things it has done, 
it is visibly self-sufficient, an attainment, a 
realization. 





OUR DEFECTIVE PATENT SYSTEM 
BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


HE decision in the Rotary Mimeo- 
graph Case, however much it may 


be resented by those who concur 
with Chief Justice White, had at least the 
virtue of drawing attention to the necessity 
of thoroughly revising our patent laws. How 
sadly they need revision is further evidenced 
by the resolution recently addressed to Presi- 
dent Taft by the Inventors’ Guild, an organi- 
zation of about thirty of the most distinguished 
American engineers and inventors, among 
whom may be mentioned Thomas A. Edison, 
Professor Michael I. Pupin, Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, and Ralph D. Mershon. That reso- 
lution merely requested the President to 
appoint a commission for the purpose of 
studying the operation of the present patent 
system and of suggesting methods for reform- 
ing the Patent Office ; a commission, in other 
words, similar in character to that intrusted 
with the scientific investigation of the tariff. 
The President has acted on the resolution by 
calling the attention of Congress to the need 
of an impartial and thorough study of our 
patent laws, and by strongly advocating the 
appointment of such a commission. 
If that commission is ever created, it will 


find that astonishing evils have grown up in’ 


the course of time, some of them unques- 
tionably traceable to those huge combinations 
of capital which the Government is now 
seeking to control; others to formalities as 
highly involved and technical as those insti- 
tuted for the protection of criminals on trial. 
First of all, the manner of granting patents 
surely needs improvement. The present 
Commissioner of Patents has himself time 
and time again called the attention of Con- 
gress to absurdities in procedure that result 
in burdening the Patent Office with needless 
work, in granting thousands of patents that 
have no commercial value whatever, and in 
enabling a skillful attorney.to take advantage 
of privileges in ways that were never con- 
templated by the framers of the patent laws. 
The possibilities for reform in the Patent 
Office are evident when one considers such 
anomalies as the now historic Selden Case. 
Under the law which was in force up to 
1897 an application for a patent could always 
be prosecuted within two years after the last 
official action. If, for example, the Patent 
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Office rejected an application on May 8, 1894, 
the inventor was not required to traverse the 
rejection until May 8, 1896. George B. 
Selden was a patent attorney practicing in 
Rochester, when, in 1876, he conceived the 
idea of propelling a carriage by means of a 
gasoline engine. His patent application was 
filed on May 8, 1879. In the regular course 
of events he would have received, probably 
in the same year, a patent, which would have 
expired in 1896, just when the first motor 
cars were seen in our streets ; but the patent 
was not issued until November 5, 1895. By 
deliberately neglecting to reply to official let- 
ters until the two years of grace allowed bylaw 
had nearly expired, by filing amendments 
to the original patent specification and claims 
in such form that further official action was 
necessary, Selden was able to delay the 
granting of the patent for nearly seventeen 
years. 

The Selden patent assumed considerable 
importance after it was granted. Eventually 
it passed by assignment into the hands of an 
association by which it was ingeniously em- 
ployed to squeeze royalties from the entire 
automobile industry of this country. The 
validity of the patent was always in doubt, 
but to convert doubt into certainty involved 
extremely expensive litigation lasting for 
years. The association charged such a small 
royalty that it was cheaper to pay than to 
fight. Accordingly over eighty automobile 
manufacturers paid in the magnificent total 
of ‘nearly two million dollars in royalties for 
licenses under a patent which was known to 
be weak, and which was eventually declared 
invalid, after a protracted infringement suit 
defended by one firm that had the courage to 
refuse the payment of tribute. 

In order to prevent subsequent Seldens 
from delaying the granting of their applica- 
tions by Fabian tactics in the Patent Office, 
the statutory period in which answers to offi- 
cial actions must be filed was reduced to one 
year. Despite that reduction, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents has told Congressional 
committees that applications still drag along 
year after year. Only a few weeks ago 
Selden received another automobile patent 
the original application for which was filed 
in 1879! To be sure, the Commissioner 
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insists, or rather the examiners who act for 
him insist, that the answers to official letters 
be adequate. But who can say what is ade- 
quate except in the most obvious instances ? 
It would be far better if the German system 
were introduced, a system that requires the 
filing of answers to official rejections within 
a reasonable period. ~What is reasonable is 
determined by the German Patent Office in 
each case. : 

Not all the delays “that frequently ensue 
between the filing of an application for a 
patent and the granting of the patent itself 
are to be charged to the inventor or his attor- 
ney. ‘The highly complex and involved pro- 
cedure of the Patent Office is responsible for 
many of them. For example, if an applica- 
tion has been filed for an improvement in 
wireless telegraphy, it -is not impossible that 
it may conflict with another application for a 
patent on exactly the same invention. When 
that happens, the Patent Office institutes 
what are technically known as “interference 
proceedings.” An “interference” is a judi- 
cial inquiry by the Patent Office between 
two rival inventors of the same thing for 
the purpose of ascertaining who is the prior 
inventor; for, under our patent law, the 
patent must issue to the first inventor. 


That seems fair enough; yet, in reality, it 


is exceedingly unfair. An interference may 
last for weeks; and the lawyers who repre- 
sent the conflicting inventors charge from 
$25 to $100 a day for their services. Not 
only is the inventor called upon to incur an 
expenditure which may bankrupt him, but the 
interference may by no means conclusively 
establish his priority. One inventor of whom 
I know had to pass through no less than 
twelve such interferences before he suc- 
ceeded in establishing his claims to a system 
of motor control which is used on most of 
the battle-ships of the United States navy 
and in many mine hoists both in America 
and in Europe. He has spent not less than 
$75,000 of his own money in fighting inter- 
ference proceedings in the Patent Office, in 
every one of which he was the first man to 
file his application. ‘Time and time again 
inventors have urged that these expensive 
interferences be abolished ; that patents shall 
be granted to those who are first in the Patent 
Office. ‘That would mean a radical change in 
the law, but a change which would prevent 
many a willful abuses Sometimes Selden 
methods are pursued to’ delay the granting of 
a patent for the deliberate purpose of em- 
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broiling a later applicant in these expensive 
interference proceedings. It may be very 
profitable to do so, for the prior applicant may 
offer to sell out to his rival at a price which, 
although great, may still be less than that 
charged by a patent lawyer for conducting an 
interference that may last for many weeks. 
These are known in the Patent Office as 
“ drag-net’’ cases. By trailing along for a 
few years it is not unlikely that a patient fish- 
erman will catch a rich prize. Worst of all, an 
interference by no means decides the invent- 
or’s rights. The defeated contestant may 
have the case retried in the United States 
District Courts if he has a patent; and if a 
patent has been refused him, he may bring an 
action to compel the Commissioner of Patents 
to issue a patent to him, a course which 
usually ends in his defeat, but which means 
further delay and expense. 

The United States does not guarantee the 
validity of its patents. ‘The very word patent 
suggests to the inventor protection from the 
unscrupulous, a privilege accorded because 
of inventiveness, a piece of legal armor-plate 
that cannot be riddled. But no American 
patent is worth much until it has successfully 
withstood the wearisome ordeal of an in- 
fringement suit. ‘The old Chancery cases, 
which Dickens held up to ridicule, find their 
parallel in patent infringement hearings. 
‘Thus the Knibbs fire-valve suit, in which the 
city of New York was involved, crawled 
through court after court for about thirty 
years. That, to be sure, was an exception 
even for a patent infringement case. Five 
years may be considered the average dura- 
tion of a suit. 

The delays are incurred partly by reason 
of our method of taking testimony. In 
England witnesses and experts are heard in 
open court, with the result that the presiding 
judge rules out immediately all irrelevant 
testimony and hands down his decision often 
as quickly as a week after the hearing was 
begun. In the United States the testimony 
is taken in a lawyer’s office, with no restraint 
whatever upon those who are called to testify. 
Everything is entered upon the record—-silly 
questions and equally silly answers, need- 
lessly tedious and prolix expert opinions on 
trivial points, and sometimes choice Billings- 
gate exchanged by contradicting witnesses. 
In the Selden cases thirty-odd printed vol- 
umes of testimony were handed to one 
judge for his consideration. He rebelled. 
In his decision he went out of his way to 
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comment on the outrageous burden imposed 
on him. 

The printing of testimony costs money, 
and patent lawyers are notoriously expen- 
sive. A protracted case may involve an ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Mr. Edison’s counsel once stated that about 
one million dollars were spent in the effort to 
bring infringers of the Edison incandescent 
lamp patents to book. Despite all that out- 
lay, the effort was not altogether successful 
because of the difficulty of obtaining satis- 
factory accountings of profits illegally earned. 
Even an expeditiously conducted infringe- 
ment suit will cost an inventor or his as- 
signee several thousand dollars. What chance 
has a poor man against a corporation that 
deliberately infringes his patent and that is 
able to employ the best legal head in the 
country to take every advantage of the law’s 
delays? What can he do but resign himself 
to his fate and add his atom of social unrest 
and discontent to the ever-growing mass of 
atoms that may ultimately produce a militant 
organism of revolution ? 

Because of our peculiar patent procedure 
a class of patent attorneys has arisen who 
may be regarded as legalized swindlers, and 
with whom the Commissioner of Patents, 


despite his best efforts, is powerless to cope. 
Thanks to the misleading inducements that 
they hold out to inventors (lists of inventions 
wanted, prizes that are worthless, seductively 
flattering letters, and the like), over one 
million patents have been granted in this 


country. Of that appalling number not ten 
per cent have ever netted the patentee the 
fees that he paid to the Patent Office or to 
the attorney. In the Official Gazette of the 
United States Patent Office may be found 
recorded the claims of a tapeworm trap, to be 
swallowed by a suffering patient; for a 
counting device that is to be worn by a hen 
in order to register the number of eggs laid ; 
for a “pedal calorificator,” consisting of a 
pair of tubes leading from the nostrils to the 
feet, the whole to be »mployed in practically 
utilizing one’s “ hot air” in cold weather ; for 
a bedthatcan be automatically upset at a given 
hour in the morning to discharge a sleeping 
butler on the floor; for a process whereby 
the dead may be embalmed in glass, so that 
the features of a departed relative may be 
kept for all time in the parlor. ‘To be sure, 
such ridiculous monstrosities in invention do 
not enliven every issue of the “ Gazette.” In 
its pages, however, will be found almost every 
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week the claims of patents on non-refilla »le 
bottles which are inoperative or hopeless) 
impractical ; automatic car-couplers vith 
dozens of moving parts so delicately poised 
that they cannot possibly withstand the shock 
of two colliding cars ; nut-locks that ca: 
be distinguished by any one but a patent law yer 
from others that have gone before; roi: 
engines that differ from others only in som 
fancifully better arrangement of hopele 
complicated systems of levers and valves: 
and automatic engine-stops that no railway 
company could by chance utilize. In order 
to earn their fees, the patent attorneys re- 
ferred to perform amazing feats with the 
English language. Not only can they distin- 
guish between the south and southwest side of 
a hair, but they can box the compass around 
a single cell of that hair, if need be. ; 
Lastly, the subject of licenses deserves the 
attention of Congress. The Rotary Mime- 
ograph Case exposed only one of many abuses 
against which protests have been raised. Our 
manufacturing corporations have grown so 
unwieldy that it is often impossible for them, 
with the best intentions in the world, to utilize 
a good invention. An entirely new plant 
would have to be discarded and new machin- 
ery installed at a cost of perhaps millions. 
The more revolutionary the invention the 
more difficult it is for a great manufacturing 
corporation to apply it. If that corporation 
is the only one of its kind, if it enjoys a mo- 
nopoly, it may simply refuse to buy the patent. 
There is no other market, hence the inventor 
is unable to enjoy the fruit of his labor. If 
the corporation is not alone in the field, it may 
buy the patent, only to pigeonhole it for its 
statutory life of seventeen years while the old 
manufacturing process goes on as_ before. 
Under our patent law this suppression of a 
valuable invention is neither immoral nor 
illegal. The courts have held time and time 
again (and they could not consistently hold 
otherwise) that a patent is property which the 
inventor can dispose of to suit himself. [tis 
said that he has fulfilled his obligations to the 
public by completely disclosing his invention 
for future free utilization ; that the public is 
deprived of nothing if the inventor or his 
assignee refuses to introduce the invention. 
The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that liberal patent laws are to be enacted 
for the encouragement of the useful arts and 
industries. Surely that purpose is not at 
tained by burying an invention for seventeen 
years. Somehow a feeling of resentment is 
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engendered, a feeling that cannot be defined, 
a feeling akin to that aroused by a transpor- 
tation company that refuses to provide ade- 
quate seating accommodations for its patrons 
or disdains to buy modern locomotives. A 
patent is in many respects not unlike a fran- 
chise. If the State can control a corporation 
operating under a franchise, surely it ought to 
devise some means of controlling a patentee 
and prevent him from abusing his privileges. 
Some such view seems to have guided 
European legislators. Abroad we find that 
patents must be “ worked,” as the saying 
goes, Within a certain period. Only if they 
are commercially valueless are they buried. 
Moreover, provision is made for the granting 
of compulsory licenses on payment of an 
adequate fee. An obligation is recdgnized 
to give the public the benefits of an invention 
that may lighten the burden of humanity and 
may make this world just a little better place 
in which to live. Suppose, for example, that 


the new process of making matches, which 
renders it possible for a worker in a match 
factory to labor year in and year out without 
being compelled to retire with a rotting jaw- 
bone, had been buried by a heedless manu- 
facturer, and the old death-dealing method 
had been pursued, would any sensible man 


contend that the public had been deprived of 
nothing ? Surely in such cases the European 
system of compulsory licenses is better than 
our idea of granting the inventor an unre- 
stricted monopoly. 

On the other hand, the inventor must 
not be discouraged. If he has taken out 
ten patents on ten different machines for fas- 
tening heels to shoes, and he decides to 
utilize only that invention which is the sim- 
plest and best, shall he be compelled to 
grant licenses to one who desires to use the 
cruder eighth or ninth invention, and who has 
contributed nothing to the art? Shall he, in 
other words, create a rival to himself ? Clearly 
there are two sides to this shield. 

Suppose that an inventor were to devise a 
very delicate instrument by means of which 
the captain of a ship would be apprised of an 
iceberg one mile away; would the inventor 
or some manufacturer to whom he had sold 
his patent be justified in charging so out- 
rageous a price for the instrument that only 
the wealthiest steamship companies could 
afford to install it on their ships? Suppose 
that the inventor is so poor that he cannot 
undertake to market his invention himself ; 
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shall he be compelled to grant a license to a 
huge corporation on terms which he may 
consider unjust? Clearly a law which com- 
pels the granting of licenses must be so 
framed that it will both protect the public 
and yet will not be harsh and oppressive. 

A billehas been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. William A. Old- 
field, the purpose of which is to remedy some 
of the existing evils of our patent system. 
It seeks, among other things, to compel the 
granting of licenses under certain conditions. 
The most important feature of the bill is a 
section which provides that a compulsory 
license may be granted at any time after the 
first four years of the patent’s life, if ‘the 
patented invention shall not be manufactured 
or the patented process carried on within the 
United States, in territories or possessions 
aforesaid, to an adequate extent by the owner 
thereof, or by those authorized by him.” 
That seems fair enough at first blush. Yet, 
if by illness, poverty, or other adverse cir- 
cumstances, you, as an inventor, were pre- 
vented from adequately manufacturing your 
invention yourself or from negotiating for its 
manufacture with others, it would be pos- 
sible for a powerful corporation to demand 
a license, practically under its own terms. 
To be sure, the terms of the license are to be 
fixed by a court after due consideration of 
the case. Nevertheless, the provision is one- 
sided because the applicant for the license is 
not required to accept the terms unless they 
are sufficiently attractive. Framed though 
it was with the best intentions in the world. 
it shows how necessary is the study of our 
patent system by an impartial commission. 
such as that which the President and the 
Inventors’ Guild have advocated. A com- 
mission thoroughly familiar with the indus- 
trial and commercial requirements of this 
country, familiar with the methods usually 
followed in bargaining for patents, keenly 
alive to the possibility of withholding from 
the public inventions that may safeguard and 
prolong human life, and watchful of the inter- 
ests of the inventor when he deals with capi- 
talists who hold in their hands the raw mate- 
rial from which hundreds of useful products 
are made, and who thereby practically monop- 
olize the manufacture and sale of those prod- 
ucts, would never have framed a bill which 
places the inventor in a position much worse 
than that in which he finds himself under the 
present law. 








O be perhaps the most famous historic 
village in America is a good deal. To 
have been the home of the greatest of 
modern American philosophers is more 

yet. But, in addition to this Revolutionary and 

philosophic fame, to be the possessor of one of 
the greatest American statues, and thesscene of 
two literary classics—one great American novel 
and one famous story for young people—is really 
more than one spot, even in New England, can 
expect. Concord is packed with fame. Daniel 

French’s “ Minute Man,” a product of home 

talent, stands guard over the Old Bridge where 

the “embattled farmers” met the ranks of the 

British on that first day of the Revolution. 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Alcott, all were 

dwellers here, in the green-shuttered, white 

houses set in grassy yards. Yet not all of these, 
the Spectator is sure, claim the genuine interest 
of three generations of young readers as much 
as the fact that here, on the same historic “ Lex- 
ington Street” through which Pitcairn’s men 
marched, under the old elms, in the pleasant old 
brown “ Orchard House,” Meg, Jo, Beth, and 

Amy lived and moved and had their being once 

upon a time. 
22) 

Orchard House, as the Spectator approached 
it from the road on his last visit to Concord, 
had a busy and expectant look, quite different 
from its long-maintained air of seclusion. 
Carpenters were at work on roof and porch, the 
decor was wide open to the spring sun, and a 
friendly notice proclaimed that the public were 
invited to come in upon payment ofa very mod- 
est fee. The fate of Orchard House, after hang- 
ing in the balance for some years, has been 
happily decided by the Concord Women’s Club. 
They have bought it, and are restoring it as 
nearly as possible to the state in which it was 
when the Alcott family, in all their varied 
individuality and their deep family unity, filled 
it with philosophy, private theatricals, and house- 
hold joys. For years the public have wanted 
to visit it; now they are to have their desire. 
“ Last year,” said one of the Concord Commit- 
tee who took the Spectator through its mazes, 
“twenty-five hundred people came before the 
house was ready, just to see the bare rooms 
with the carpenters inthem. This year we have 
something to show, and the only trouble is that 
one person can’t possibly take the crowds over 
the house.” 

32] 

The Spectator did not see how any one per- 
son could pilot even a moderate number through 
Orchard House without danger of brain fag. 
The singularity of its plan beggars description. 
When a house has a large set of hall-stairs com- 
ing calmly down one side of its dining-room, 
anything else may be expected. “Mr. Alcott,” 
explained the committeewoman, “ bought two 
old houses which were on the place. One was 
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two hundred years old, much older than the othe 
—you can easily see that by the broad board 
in the floors, the central chimney, and th 
wrought-iron hinges on the closets and doo: 
He put the two houses together, turning th 
back one sideways, and you can see where the 
join, in the middle of the dining-room floor.” 
was a truly philosophic idea, and the staircas 
in the dining-room was only one of the by-pro:|- 
ucts that enliven the architectural result. Tle 
Alcotts had lived unsuccessfully in two other 
houses in Concord, but this one turned out a 
triumph in comparison. 


Such a double-headed house, of course, his 
no plan. One wanders up and down steps, i 
and out of rooms square, oblong, irregula: 
angled, low-ceilinged, and opening into each 
other and into multitudinous closets which 
began life as back halls but lost their connec- 
tion. Mr. Alcott put in curved closets and 
curved sets of shelves here and there, and even 
some of the window-seats are curved. The 
whole effect of Orchard House is so intimate 
and individual that it expresses the life of the 
household in every line. After all, a house 
built by a philosopher has its advantages ; and 
to sit on the window-seat of the front room and 
look out and under the great “ Owl’s Nest ” elm 
tree toward the hills beyond the broad valley 
made the Spectator feel quite calm and philo- 
sophic, too. Beautiful for situation Orchard 
Park certainly is, with the high ridge at its back 
and the wide expanse of green meadows in 
front, supposed once to have been the bed of 
the Connecticut River. Behind the orchard 
ground, now cleared, a woodland path climbs 
the hill, clad with pines and birches, which was 
the “ Delectable Mountain ” of the Alcott girls, 
and where Louisa, later, out of the proceeds of 
“ Little Women,” built for her father the long- 
desired School of Philosophy. For several 
weeks each summer, after its opening, philoso- 
phers flocked hither to talk and speculate, and 
Mr. Alcott’s cup of content was full. 

22] 

In harmony with wood and field, the rooms of 
Orchard House were papered in soft tans and 
grays, and the outside painted a sober brown 
The Spectator had never thought of the Con- 
cord philosopher as a handy man about a 
house ; yet here were tables and benches of his 
building, and a low rustic fence along the ridge, 
and even a rustic foot-bridge. As for Mrs. 
Alcott and the girls, they could do anything 
with their skillful New England hands. Painting 
and papering, making of carpets and hanging 
of curtains—they did it all: and the picture 
hanging over the low mantel of the living-room, 
enlarged from an old photograph, showed a 
cozy, artistic interior, with a bust of Socrates 
in the alcove, vines growing in graceful festoons 
over the pictures, roomy bookcases, an open 
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fire, and “ Marmee” sitting restfully in it, her 
fine head with its white hair expressing all the 
peace and power of vigorous old age. “ Mrs. 
Alcott was a marvelous woman,” said the Spec- 
tator’s guide. And, indeed, every one familiar 
with the story of Concord is struck by her 
strong, sunny personality, brave almost beyond 
belief through countless family crises. 

All the Alcott furniture and belongings, the 
Spectator was told, had been scattered, and it 
would take time and effort to restore the living- 
room to its old aspect. But it was the hope of 
the Committee to do it; and as for Miss Alcott’s 
own room, the task had been taken up by her 
favorite nephew, one of the “ Little Men” who 
remembered just how it had always looked to 
his childish eyes. For here, in the Orchard 
House, one back bedroom was set aside for the 
“ Little Men,” and here they romped and played 
and went through many of the experiences set 
forth in the book. It was the loveliest house 
imaginable for children, for the old wide-spread- 
ing garret, with its bare rafters, all around the 
big central brick chimney, moved the Spectator’s 
heart with a real boyish thrill. What a place to 
play Indians in! what dark recesses under the 
gables! what enticing shelves and steps! No 
wonder that genius burned in that environment 
many a time and oft! The romancer who could 
not write in that garret were hopeless indeed. 


By 

May Alcott, the Amy of the story, has left her 
sign-manual all over the rambling house. Her 
pencil and brush have glorified mantel and 
wainscot and closet door and window frame 
with graceful sketches, mostly of a classic turn. 
In her room the pretty paper with the blue 
band, which “ Litthe Women” tells about, has 
been restored. Under the window in this room 
which faced the dawn Amy drew a spirited 
cartoon of Guido’s “ Aurora,” and nymphs and 
heroes look out from every panel in the walls, 
while Thorwaldsen’s “ Night” and “ Morning ” 
look across to each other from opposite sides. 
Over her sister’s mantel she painted the owl’s 
nest, and between the windows a flower panel 
peevs out. “ We have placed these heavy sheets 
of glass over them,” said the guide, “and screwed 
them down, so that no one could finger them. 
We had to do it, for lots of visitors tried them 
with india-rubber to see if they would rub out, 
or tried to split off the board as a souvenir.” 
Among the thousands who come, a vandal or 
two must happen occasionally; but the glass 
seems to do its duty well, and prevent such 
destructive enthusiasm. 

a 

Mr. Alcott took the plainest and most unat- 
tractive room in the house—a back room, long 
and narrow, with but one window—but ail the 
more satisfactory to his abstracted and ascetic 
soul. The Spectator was told the story of how 
he invited John Brown’s widow, daughter-in- 





law, and little grandson to Orchard House, and 
gave a sort of reception for them, and how 
forty people came when only a few had been 
prepared for. Life in the house of a patriot 
philosopher was, at times, arduous for the women- 
folk. But, on the other hand, Louisa had no 
more wise and appreciative critic than her 
father; and when, writing away at one of her 
books in her room, she did not get up and dress 
or eat any regular meals for three days, the 
manuscript sheets mounting on her bed like bil- 
lows on a stormy sea, Mr. Alcott every now 
and again brought her his finest red apples and 
his very best cider to sustain her energies. 
“ Emerson must see this,” was his proud remark 
when the book was finished—for Emerson, in 
the white house down the street, was the idol of 
the whole Alcott family, young and old. 


8 

“ John Brown’s daughters came and boarded 
here once just as Miss Alcott hada new story 
in her mind,” said the Spectator’s cicerone, as 
another room was shown. “She was so upset 
at having to stop writing and do the housekeep- 
ing that she went up into the garret and sat on 
the fattest rag-bag and cried hard. But they 
never guessed it, for the hospitality of Orchard 
House was perfect.” No wonder that out of such 
a home came the story that has charmed the 
hearts of girls the world over ever since. Concord 
wasa remarkable place, and genius and originality 
were inthe veryair. The highest ideals and the 
homeliest household tasks were harnessed to- 
gether under this rambling roof. From its parlor 
Meg went forth as a happy bride. Toits tender 
nursing Jo was brought back ill and delirious 
with fever after nursing the wounded in the war 
camps. Whittier and Charlotte Cushman, 
Emerson and the Hawthornes, Thoreau and 
Sanborn, were there in the early days, and later 
innumerable visitors came to see the hunted 
authoress, who once said, plaintively: “ Re- 
porters sit on the wall and take notes, artists 
sketch me while I pick pears in the garden, 
and strange women interview Johnny [her 
nephew] as he plays in the orchard. It looks 
like impertinent curiosity to me, but it is called 
‘fame’ and considered a blessing to be grateful 
for, I find. Let ’em try it!” 

3] 

Posthumous fame, however, has none of these 
evident drawbacks. The old house, with its 
syringas on each side of the worn doorstep, its 
softly tinted walls, its sketches upon them, its 
air of peace and picturesqueness, is likely to 
welcome more and ever more of the admirers of 
“Little Women” each year; and each visitor 
will take away a vivid impression of that re- 
markable and lovable household whose _ person- 
ality stills informs the dwelling, and whose 
memories linger in every room, like a fragrance 
of high and lovely thoughts and deeds, clasped 
in the warm circle of home affections. 








Blue Wall (The). By Richard Washburn Child. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 


Mr. Child in this story has gone as far as pos- 
sible away from his earlier work. ‘ Jim Hands” 
was close to actual life in that it presented with 
careful study and with genuine humor the factory 
life of a New England town through the medium 
of the shrewd, rough, but big-hearted foreman 
Jim. “The Blue Wall,” on the other hand, is a 
psychological study woven around a crime mys- 
tery. In its way the book is absorbing, and in 
its dealing with the psychology of latent influ- 
ence itis subtle. Itis probable that Mr. Child’s 
earlier fiction would appeal to a larger class of 
readers than this book will, but it is at least 
possible that those who would be attracted by 
such a topic and such treatment as that of “ The 
Blue Wall” may be in the majority. 
David Garrick and His French Friends. By 
Frank A. Hedgecock. Duffield & Co., New York. $3. 
Anecdotes cluster around David Garrick’s name 
and biographies of him abound, It is not, how- 
ever, known by all readers that the great English 
actor was appreciated in France almost as 
much as in England; that he visited Paris, and 
there made a notable personal impression, and 
that he formed friendships with many French 
writers, actors, and actresses, which resulted in a 
very considerable correspondence in later years. 
The author has made an extremely careful 
and thorough study of this subject, and this book 
is the expansion of a thesis submitted by Mr. 
Hedgecock in taking his degree of Docteur és 
Lettres at the University of Paris. The book 
is well worth while because it throws light on 
the history and personnel of the French stage 
about 1765, when it was in a most flourishing 
and interesting period. It is also worth while 
because it presents so vividly the personal and 
human side of Garrick’s life. Here, for instance, 
is an incident which happened when the great 
French actress Madenioiselle Clairon induced 
Garrick to give after dinner in Paris an illus- 
tration of his power. Among other things he 
told them how he had learned to imitate in- 
sanity: “It was by watching one of his friends 
whom the terrible death of his child, let fall 
from a window, had sent mad. He imitated 
the wretched father ; leaning over the back of a 
chair, he pretended to play gayly with his baby, 
and, after a time, toletitdrop. At that moment 
his looks, full of wildness and horror, his voice 
broken with anguish, and his frightful cries, 
discomposed all the spectators. Tears ran from 
all eyes.” And Mile. Clairon, carried away by 
her enthusiasm, threw her arms around Garrick’s 
neck and kissed him. 


White Mountain Trails. By Winthrop Packard. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $3. 


Mr. Packard is one of many enthusiasts about 
the White Mountains. His book is not in any 
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sense a guide-book, but a record of experienc: 
and a not infrequently poetical appreciation « 
the beauties of the region. It follows the mow 
tains from Chocorua in the south up to the ti 
of Mount Washington in the north; each regic 

is described from the view-point of a natur 
lover and a mountain lover. There are man) 
photographs, and the publishers have give 

worthy physical form to a book which w 

delight a large number of readers. 


Women and Social Progress. By Scott Nea 
ing, Ph.D., and Nellie M.S. Nearing. The Macmill 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

It is safe to say that this is likely to prove 

influential book. It relates especially to th: 

American woman, and takes account of he: 

environment, its influences upon her, and its 

opportunities and incentives to her full effective- 
ness as a social factor ‘in the now changing 
order. Comprehensive in scope and copious in 
particulars, it is impracticable here to character- 
ize such a work except in general terms. It is 
what may be expected from cultured minds 
desirous of promoting sober thinking on prob- 
lems of grave importance. Soundly based 
facts and principles and free from declamation, 
it is enlightening, earnest, and aglow with high 
ideals of individual and social progress. 

Creed of eat Japan (The). By Arthur Lloyd, 

M.A. . P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

A narrative of the rise of Buddhism and 
expansion eastward, till it reached Japan about 
a thousand years after the Buddha’s death, 
occupies the first half of this volume. The point 
of special interest noted here is the westward 
influence Buddhism may have had on primitive 
Christianity. That a connection of some sort 
took place, especially among the Gnostic sects, 
is quite probable. The second half of the vol- 
ume describes Japanese Buddhism in its success- 
ive periods till the present. Itis presented from 
the standpoint of a Christian desirous of pro- 
moting proper sympathy with whatever is of 
value in Buddhism, in order thereby to attract 
its votaries to the larger light of Christ. 

Essays in Radical Empiricism. By William 
James. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.25. 

The dozen essays in this volume of the late 

Professor James’s writings have been put to- 

gether by the editor, Professor Ralph Barton 

Perry, of Harvard, in pursuance of their author's 

plan. They exhibit his characteristic attitude 

of mind toward philosophical problems, and 
constitute a treatise on the doctrine which he 
regarded as of fundamental importance. Its 
postulate is that “the only things that shall 

debatable among philosophers shall be things 
definable in terms drawn from experience.” 
Professor James believed that “a new era of 
religion as well as of philosophy will be ready tv 
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begin” when once this radical empiricism is 

associated as it should be with religion. These 

essays have interest both for students of Pro- 
fessor James’s works and for students of episte- 
mology and metaphysics. 

Story of Evolution (The). By Joseph McCabe. 
small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $3.50. 

How the earth, and the plants, animals, and 
men inhabiting it, came to be what they now are 
is here described by an accomplished writer, 
familiar with scientific theories and discoveries. 
Not a specialist, but a wide reader of scientific 
records, his panoramic survey of the knowledge 
of the universe thus far acquired is sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of popular enlighten- 
ment. It is presented in simple and attractive 
form, well indexed and adequately illustrated. 

Working One’s Way Through College and 
University. By Calvin Dill Wilson. A.C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. $l. 

It would be difficult to produce a book more 

amply helpful than this to the aspiring and capa- 

ble youth who covet knowledge as power to make 
the most of themselves, and are longing for the 
means to get it. It does not belittle the hill of 
difficulty, but shows how it can be climbed. Par- 
ticulars are given in full detail from colleges 
and universities in all parts of this country and 
in foreign countries—lists of gainful occupa- 
tions available for men and women, information 
about prizes, scholarships, fellowships, the costs 
of living and tuition, the assistance granted to 
needy students, the compatibility of health with 
a strenuous struggle, etc. Individual experi- 
ences and encouraging testimonies are cited in 
abundance. For members of all races there 
is an open door, a career for talent. The vol- 
ume contains much good counsel for college 
life, and concludes with a chapter on the terms 
and possibilities of education in the National 

Military and Naval Academies. 

Church and Society (The). By R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, LL.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$ oY +p 

The separateness of Church and State as mutu- 

ally independent does not justify the illusion 

that civil government can fulfill its ends without 
active co-operation by the Church. To pro- 
mote the co-operation often disastrously lacking 
is the design of this volume by a public-spirited 
citizen eminently qualified by knowledge of 
facts and conditions, and by long experience 
in dealing with them. From the standpoint 
of an active Churchman he inquires into the 
influence of the Church thus far in civiliza- 
tion, the public school, the police, the public 
health, and public opinion, and finds it repre- 
hensibly weak. Most of the existing misgovern- 
ment is attributed to this neglect of religious 
co-operation. Police officials especialiy desire 

it, and complain of not receiving it. That a 

better day has dawned, in which this reproach 

is beginning to be shaken off, appears in a large 


appendix of “ Instances and Comments,” from 

large and small cities the country over. This 

illuminating and constructive book is helpful 

toward the social effectiveness intended by the 

Men and Religion Movement. 

Beauty and Ugliness, and Other Studies in 
Psychological Aésthetics. By Vernon Lee and 


C. Anstruther-Thompson. The John Lane Company, 
New York City. $1.75. 


The why and the dow of beauty and ugliness 
is the subject investigated in this volume. The 
discussion is a contribution towards “a new 
science of zwsthetics,” with a view to the full 
reconciliation of art and life. The authors’ 
field of work has been in the gallery and studio 
rather than in the psychological laboratory. 
They discuss the central problem of zsthetics— 
the intrinsic satisfaction and pleasure (or the 
reverse) found in contemplating visible form— 
with elaborate critiques of forms and theories 
which yield them a theory of xsthetics more 
soundly based on modern psychological thought. 
The amateur in art who has an active intellec- 
tual interest will find this a profitable book. It 
rightly holds that “the realm of art is very well 
fitted for the typical, normal study of the inevi- 
tably and essentially complex processes of real 
mental life.” 

China’s New Day. By Isaac Taylor Head- 


land. D.D. Central Committee of the United Study 
of Missions, West Medford, Mass. 50 cents. 


A book of extraordinary interest, fascinating, 
unique, is this well-illustrated volume, prepared 
by a veteran missionary for the women’s Central 
Committee on the United Study of Missions. 
There is no book to compare with it for putting 
the reader into close touch with an immense 
varisty of facts and of expert judgments 
thereon, Chinese and _ foreign, concerning 
China’s break with the past, the Chinese 
woman, the educational revolution, the Chi- 
nese Church, the medical and literary work. 
It is full of surprises, as China itself now is. 
Dr. Headland speaks from long observation at 
Peking of men and events, and Mrs. Headland, 
as physican to princesses, from her acquaint- 
ance with women of the upper as well as the 
lower class. For the sake of an intelligent sym- 
pathy, responsive to the peculiar appeal that 
China’s hopes now make to Americans, The 
Outlook bespeaks wide attention to this book. 
Charterhouse of London (The). By William F. 
Taylor. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Every reader of Thackeray is interested in 
Colonel Newcome’s Charterhouse, and not a 
few Americans in London make a point of visit- 
ing it and are repaid by the intrinsic interest of 
the old place as well as by its literary associa- 
tions. Mr. Taylor’s book thoroughly covers the 
story of this old monastery, palace, and later 
school and retreat, from the time of its founda- 
tion by old Thomas Sutton to the present day, 
while the excellent photographs bring the Char- 
terhouse visually before the reader. 





BY THE WAY 


At Coney Island the frolicsome youths who climb 
through car windows to get seats have been periodi- 
cally arrested, locked up, and fined, but without 
lessening the disorder. Now some one makes the 
sensible suggestion that this could be prevented by 
the simple device of building on the station plat- 
forms railings that would prevent entrance to the 
cars except by the doors. This plan should have 
an immediate trial. Ingenuity in making rowdyism 
impracticable is better than punishment. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief statistician of the New 
York State Investigating Commission, in an ad- 
dress on the high cost of living, speaking of food 
distribution, says that “the difficulty with the 
present system is simply that it is an obsolete, 
uneconomical, and wasteful arrangement of facili- 
ties for marketing food products.” He urges the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan for bringing pro- 
ducer and consumer together. ; 

One of Oxford University’s most coveted distinc- 
tions, the Newdigate prize for an English poem, has 
been won by an American Rhodes scholar, William 
C. Greene, of Massachusetts. 

What kind of vacation brings most refreshment 
to body and soul? A newspaper writer suggests 
ten days in a remote hamlet, where absolute soli- 
tude can be cultivated. Ile mentions as an advo- 
cate of this plan Henry Labouchere, who in perfect- 
ing it gave orders that no letters should follow him 
to his retreat, and, when he returned, threw all his 
accumulated correspondence into the fire, thus 
starting life again with a clean slate. The plan has 
its allurements, but, as the writer quoted says, 
what about possible letters containing cash ? 

In the annual baseball game between Republican 
and Democratic Congressmen two weeks ago, the 
score was 20 to 20 at the end of five innings. This 
result seemed so satisfactory that the game was 
then stopped, amid general congratulations. The 
Boy Scouts participated in the game, to the extent 
of receiving the proceeds. 

In arecently published book on fungi a celebrated 
mycologist is quoted as saying, with regard to a 
test as to the edible qualities of mushrooms, “ Eat 
them; if you live, they are edible ; if you die, they 
are poisonous.” The author discredits this test ; he 
says, Do not risk anything in the way of eating 
fungi; they are not worth the risk. They contain 
no more flesh-forming material than acabbage does, 
which is about the smallest amount that can be 
obtained from anything we eat.” 

Mr. Arthur Nikisch thus testifies to the growth 
of musical taste in America: “ When I was last in 
America, such things as the symphonies of Brahms 
were little known or understood, but to-day in intel- 
ligence and appreciation America is on a par with 
those European countries which have been counted 
musical for hundreds of years.” Some progress, 
this, in less than two decades ! 

Mr. Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, says in a 
newspaper article: “ When I get an order for a 
statue of a dead man, I ask his people for a suit of 
his clothes—not a new suit, but an old one, the old- 
est suit that may be found. I can tell the man’s 
character by six inches of the legs of his trousers.” 
It is from the way the trousers bag at the knees 
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that Mr. Borglum decides character. This see: 
to be trespassing on Mr. Sherlock Holmes’s p: 
serves. ’ 

According to Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys, Secretary 
the British Road Board, English roads, though th 
may not equal French roads in alignment and grace, 
are now the strongest-roads in Europe. The ge 
eral use of heavy commercial motor vehicles has 
made it necessary for the English engineers to buiid 
roads of this character. 

The unruly Colorado River, which a few years 
ago broke away from its channel and put the Salton 
Sea on the maps, but was afterwards induced to 
return to its accustomed bed, now threatens a nm 
outbreak in the old direction. A National app: 


priation will be needed to check the river’s vagarics, 
by strengthening the restraining dikes. 


Travelers who would like to fly, but who fear t] 
aeroplane, might try the air-ship Victoria Luise, whic} 
has just made a record trip—350 miles in twel\: 
hours with twenty-five passengers aboard. To sail 
through the sky from Diisseldorf on the Rhine, cross 
Holland and the Zuyder Zee, skirt the coasts of 
Friesland, then follow up the Elbe to Hamburg— 
this, with the clouds for company and with rivers, 
oceans, and countries passing in review beneath, 
ought to give a thrill to the most satiated of globe- 
trotters. 


* Life ” prisoners, if their behavior is good, seldom 
die in prison in these days, but sometimes they wait 
a long time for a pardon; a life prisoner in Con- 
necticut was lately pardoned after serving fifty-three 
years in the State penitentiary. 


In a New York City public school the graduating 
class of girls made an effective protest against 
extravagance in graduation dresses. Each girl 
made her own dress, and no dress cost more than 
one dollar; the average cost was only seventy-five 
cents. The work was preceded by a course of tes- 
sons in dressmaking. 

Motor trucks are said to be taking the carrying 
business from the old-fashioned ox-carts in Porto 
Rico. A number of large trucks have recently been 
introduced into the island, and, the roads being 
smooth and well kept, they have proved very advan- 
tageous for hauling heavy freight, and are also used 
for carrying the mails. A correspondent of “ The 
Automobile” believes that the ox-cart will soon be 
as obsolete in Porto Rico as it is in New York. 


Despite the popularity of the automobile, the 
trotting horse still has its devotees, judging from the 
prizes offered at the various race meetings. Last 
year these prizes amounted in the United States 
and Canada, so it is reported, to more than 
$4,000,000, while in England they totaled $2,700,000. 
Ohio is now the leading State in the number of its 
professional horse races, followed by New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa. 


The Indiana State Railroad Commission recom- 
mends the railways to establish accident committees 
for the promotion of safety and for giving employees 
information about every-day dangers. One of the 
Indiana railways, which has adopted this suggestion, 
uses stereopticon pictures for enlightening its em- 


ployees as to accidents and means of avoiding them. 
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